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To Librarians of Public Libraries, 


Everywhere in the United States: 


You will undoubtedly welcome to your shelves a work which 
is not only indispensable to the students and scholars who 
use your library, but is of the greatest interest as well to 
the general readers who come to you for the latest and best 
books. Such a work is MY LIFE, the Autobiography of Richard 
Wagner, the world-famous history of his life, which Wagner 
was 35 years in the making, and which has been kept secret 


from the time of his death until now. 


It is the life story of one of the most striking per- 


sonalities and the greatest musician of modern times. 


It is not only a book about a great man, but a great book 





about a great man. 





It is the confession of a genius. 

It is an autobiography that will be read by future 
generations. 

Such an impartial critic as the Springfield Republican 
says: "MY LIFE tells one of the most thrilling and dramatic 


stories in the history of modern art." 








And the conservative New York Sun, of all American news- 
papers the least disposed to praise unduly, declares: "MY LIFE 


will rank among the great autobiographies of literature. Its 





place on the shelf will be between Benvenuto Cellini and 
Goethe. . . . The world will not willingly let die such a 
work as this." 

We shall be glad to afford you unusual facilities for 


obtaining this important work if you will write to us at once. 





Yours very truly, 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Fourth Ave. and 30th St., 
New York City. 
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Library Associations and Library 


Meetings* 
Dr Frank P. Hill, librarian Brooklyn public 
library 


They’re off! They’re off! In racing 
parlance this means that the horses 
have started, the race has begun; with 
the “fans,” that the “Cubs” and the 
“Giants” and even the “Dodgers” are 
battling for the baseball pennant; 
among librarians, that the library 
meeting season is “on.” 

From early September until late 
June there will be one mad rush to 
attend these library meetings. 

Ohio, ahead in so many vital things, 
started the ball rolling this year by 
holding a joint meeting with the Mich- 
igan association early in the month, 
and the Pacific Northwest association 
was a close second, with a meeting 
from the fourth to seventh. Clubs and 
associations will follow each other in 
rapid succession. 

The library movement in America 
undoubtedly owes much of its success 
to the splendid meetings which have 
been held in the past, not forgetting 
the progressive and far-sighted librari- 
ans who generously shared the results 
of their labors with their fellow work- 
ers, making it unnecessary for any 
large number of libraries to duplicate 
experiments. 

The value and possibilities of co- 
operative work were early learned, 
while the zeal and enthusiasm of li- 
brarians as exhibited at conferences 
extended to sections of the country 
far removed from library centers. 


*The address of President Hill at New York 
State library meeting, Sept. 26, 1911. 
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The tacit adoption of a standard of 
efficiency has resulted in the reorgani- 
zation of hundreds of institutions on 
a higher plane, and the establishment 
of new libraries with up-to-date equip- 
ment. 

In spite of all. the good which has 
resulted both directly and_ indirectly 
from these conferences, it is possible 
to have too many associations and too 
many meetings. 

There has been a tendency in re- 
cent years, among those interested in 
special phases of library work, to draw 
apart from the general organization, 
form their own association or section, 
and discuss their own problems. We 
have an association of state librarians. 
another of law librarians, the Special 
libraries association, Association of 
college and reference librarians of the 
Central West, a League of library com- 
missions and a number of A. L. A. 
sections, among which may be men- 
tioned the catalog, children’s ‘and 
trustees’ sections. 

In addition to the above, in a large 
measure the outgrowth of the national 


association, there are local clubs, 
county and state associations and 
other organizations based on geo- 


graphical divisions. In some states, 
as in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
there are two state clubs, and soon 
there will be a northern and southern 
California association, to be followed 
eventually, as a matter of course, by 
a North and a South Jersey club. 
Certainly librarians living in the 
neighborhood of New York city have 
too many mectings they feel they 
ought to attend, or have the oppor- 
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tunity of attending. First, there is 
the A. L. A. and the state meeting— 
a week each—then the Atlantic City 
meeting of three days, and the New 
York library club and the Long Island 
club, to which we owe allegiance. 
And some of us attend meetings of 
the New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut associations. At least a 
month of good library time per indi- 
vidual is consumed in attending only 
those meetings which are, though 
beneficial, making the loss to the li- 
brary not inconsiderable. 

Nor is the duplication confined to 
associations. Looking back over the 
35 years of the history of the A. L. A., 
we find the same old topics on the 
programs, discussed not only year 
after year, but by one association after 
another, until we can almost tell be- 
forehand just what will be found on 
the program for a library meeting. 

What does this mean? Does it 
mean that the suggestions offered at 
one meeting are not followed up—that 
the results of individual experiments 
have not been noted, reported, or made 
public in such a way as to show that 
the practicability of the experiment or 
suggestion has been duly weighted and 
tested; or that the subject has not 
been finally thrashed out to a satis- 
factory conclusion? 

Someone may suggest that the sub- 
jects derive perennial interest because 
of new recruits, but we must not for- 
get that the journals of our profession 
publish the best papers presented at 
conferences, and for that reason there 
is no real necessity for the discussion 
of the same subjects year after year. 

As an illustration of the way in 
which programs are repeated, take the 
book symposium, introduced by Mrs 
Fairchild at the Minnetonka meeting 
of the A. L. A. It was a new idea 
and spread like wildfire. It was taken 


up at a meeting of this association in 
the following fall, as well as at the 
next year’s meeting of the A. L. A. 
State associations and local clubs fol- 
lowed like a flock of sheep until we 
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had book symposium after book sym- 
posium. The original idea was an 
excellent one, but there was certainly 
no originality shown after the first 
production. 

No wonder meetings lose their zest 
and that enthusiasm flags. 

Is it not time to ask ourselves seri- 
ously whether the perplexities of our 
calling now merit so much discussion? 
Fortunately for library interests there 
has developed practically no spirit: of 
competition or rivalry among libraries, 
but will not the general and special 
libraries alike gain more by continued 
coéperation than by a separation of 
interests? And after all, what are the 
problems peculiar to the special asso- 
ciations? Have they no bearing on 
the work of the average librarian? 

Take, for instance, the program 
arranged by the college librarians for 
this meeting. Every topic is of gen- 
eral interest, and yet the program was 
especially arranged for those engaged 
in college or university library work. 

The discussions of the Special li- 
braries association would also be of 
general interest if one could attend, 
but even at the comparatively small 
meeting we are holding this week it 
has been impossible to avoid a con- 
flict in the time of meetings, while at 
the meetings of the A. L. A. we fre- 
quently have three sessions going on 
at one and the same time; a veritable 
three-ring circus, but not under one 
canvass or for one price of admission. 
This is too much, There are too many 
associations and clubs doing the same 
sort of work and there are too many 
meetings. I do not advocate the dis- 
solution of a large number of our 
associations, but I would like to see 
consolidation of the present ones and 
the justification for their existence by 
such an arrangement of program as 
will produce the best results to the largest 
number of libraries. 

It is to be hoped that the multipli- 
cation of associations will cease. 

Neighborhood or district meetings, 
as well as staff meetings, should con- 
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tinue, but cannot there be a combina- 
tion which will obviate the necessity 
for attendance upon so many meet- 
ings? Libraries in cities like Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, etc., 
hold regular staff meetings where local 
problems are discussed and _ settled, 
and the same is true of every library 
no matter how small a staff it carries. 
For a concrete example of possible 
consolidation, take the New York 
library club and the Long Island li- 
brary club. What work is to be done 
that couldn’t be accomplished by one 
instead of two clubs? 

In New York, Brooklyn and Queens 
Borough monthly staff meetings are 
held, and as the New York and Long 
Island clubs are made up almost en- 
tirely of members of these library sys- 
tems, why shouldn’t the two clubs 
unite, and at their meetings take up 
literary rather than technical subjects, 
providing speakers who will give 
librarians something to think about 
and talk about besides their own affairs? 
Why should these people who are 
obliged to attend these monthly meet- 
ings in their own library be called 
upon, or even invited, to attend at 
least six or eight other meetings in the 
same community in the same year, where 
the same subjects are considered ? 

These questions seem pertinent at 
this particular time because, first, at 
this conference we are asked by the 
A. L. A. to consider the possibilities of 
an affiliation of the state with the na- 
tional association; further, because the 
college, university and reference li- 
brarians in attendance at this meeting 
are to consider the advisability of a 
separate organization; and finally, be- 
cause trustees are asking if library 
meetings don’t come too often. 

We must not forget that a library 
conference is, really, only a season for 
seed sowing. Months of patient toil 
must follow, and the seed be given 
an opportunity to germinate; it must 
be watched and cared for, and allowed 
to grow and mature if we expect to 
reap a harvest. 
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Dr. Crothers and the Librarian* 
Harry Clemons, reference librarian, Prince- 
ton university 


Dr Samuel McChord Crothers is a 
clergyman and an essayist. At the 
present moment he is probably medi- 
tating on “The Pilgrim’s Progress” in 
preparation for his Sunday discourse. 
He was born in Illinois, graduated 
from Princeton, studied theology at 
Union seminary and the Harvard div- 
inity school, was a Presbyterian min- 
ister in Nevada and California, and now 
serves the First Unitarian parish in 
Cambridge, is preacher to Harvard uni- 
versity, and contributes to the Atlantic 
Monthly. His writing is the product of 
his maturitv. He has »roduced one or 
two volumes on practical theology and 
seven little books which are chiefly of 
the type sometimes described, with 
varying emphasis, as “mere literature.” 
They are delightful reading—and once 
read, as difficult to analyze critically as 
the Essays of Elia. Indeed, when I dis- 
covered the other day that I had con- 
tracted to give “something critical and 
comparative with special reference to 
public library circulation” about Dr 
Crothers’ essays, I realized that Puck’s 
mocking comment on mortals applied 
with unusual emphasis to me. I may 
as well confess frankly that I have 
broken the contract. Instead I am go- 
ing to attempt the rather curious vari- 
ation of endeavoring to indicate one 
or two of the characteristics of these 
books with special reference to their 
circulation among librarians. 

This is a pleasant task. But it has 
led me first of all to another curious 
procedure: to formulate some definite 
idea of what a librarian is. With much 
diffidence, I venture to define a librar- 
ian as a temper-tested workman who 
believes in class distinctions among 
books and in a democracy of readers; 
whose vocation is the systematic train- 
ing of the printed page for easy intro- 
duction to the reading public, and 
whose avocation is the endeavor to 


*Read at the Atlantic city meeting of the 
New Jersey library association, March 9, 1911. 
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fabricate some basis for the reputation 
of general knowledge under which he 
labors. My purpose by necessity con- 
nects itself primarily with the last ele- 
ment of the definition; and I shall 
attempt to indicate that here may fitly 
be a place for the companionship of 
Dr Crothers in his avocation as an 
essayist. 5 

The governor of our state once re- 
marked in an address to this associa- 
tion that, when possible, he preferred 
to talk with an author directly rather 
than to learn his processes of thought 
through the intermediary of his books. 
I have met Dr Crothers only once. As 
I remember it, on that occasion [ had 
to do most of the talking. It may be 
inferred that the conversation was 
brief. But Dr Crothers is of the group 
of personal essayists, of whom Charles 
Lamb is chief, who, though men of 
extreme modesty perhaps, begin their 
observation of life at home. The 
upper case I is their chief capital. 
There are no writers whose books are 
a better substitute for their own 
speech. An _ acquaintance with Dr 
Crothers’ essays is an acquaintance 
with Dr Crothers himself. 

The author of “The gentle reader” 
is a fitting friend for the librarian be- 
cause he is a bookish writer. The 
range of his knowledge oi literature is 
extraordinary. In “The convention of 
books” no less than 75 volumes, 
“classic” or “classy,” are recognized 
with a familiarity that shows them to 
be old friends. In “Miss Muffet’s 
Christmas party,” the children’s li- 
brarian may greet a like assemblage of 
intimate acquaintances, It is a catho- 
lic taste. In one essay we may ramble 
from Benvento Cellini to Humpty- 
Dumpty, from Boswell’s Johnson to 
the Kansas City directory. Moreover, 
Dr Crothers’ language is a benevolent 
assimilation of all that he has read. In 
the 55 small pages of “The endless 
life” there are well nigh two score 
quotations. And a beauty of all this 
for the temper-tried librarian is that 
Dr Crothers never embarrasses one 
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with the maddening query, “Have 
you read so-and-so?” He simply tells 
you, with unassuming delight, his own 
enjoyable experiences. The reader 
has a comfortable opportunity for cul- 
tural progress; but it is progress with- 
out pain. 

Yet Dr Crothers is not merely a 
bookworm. He has turned his atten- 
tion with equally appreciative obser- 
vation on life. He knows the world 
of literature as if his boyhood period 
of unfettered time and unconvention- 
alized appreciation had never been 
terminated; and the varying course of 
his own life has enabled him to acquire 
a wide knowledge of the world of men 
and events. Much of the suggestive- 
ness in Dr Crothers’ writing lies in 
the fact that he has been able to merge 
these two worlds into one. He shows 
us John Milton, the Ferie Queene, St. 
Francis of Assisi through a glass of 
the twentieth century; and he some- 
how turns the illumination of old 
thought, with kindly directness, onto 
our modern politicians and reformers, 
on to the development of science and 
the transitions of education, on to na- 
tional narrowness and the spirit of 
our West. To the librarian, who has 
inherited the reputation of a scholarly 
recluse, while his modern profession 
has borne him into the cross currents 
of daily life, there may be a whole- 
somely steadying influence in this 
quiet ability to look both forward and 
backward and at the center of things. 

This same power of putting one and 
one together begets much of Dr Croth- 
ers’ delightful humor. It bubbles out 
of his words and runs deep in his 
point of view. It is not a matter of 
startingly fanciful statements, but 
rather an unexpected use of old phrases 
in novel environments, which suddenly 
frees the associative imagination. In 
his well known ramble among “Fal- 
lacies” he turns up an “argumentum 
ad Pennsylvaniam, or tariff-bearing 
argument.” Some of us will agree 


that “no book is a hero to his own 
proof-reader.” 


And there are others 
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of us who will sadly admit that “if 
the youthful mind is to be induced 
to love Nature, Nature must do her 
prettiest for the youthful mind. Other- 
wise it will be found that the mental 
vacuum abhors Nature.” These well 
known phrases that unexpectedly make 
their bow in unfamiliar company are 
not always of bookish descent. Dr 
Crothers has a very effective, though 
equally dangerous, facility in slang. 
In commenting on certain of the poets 
laureate he says: “The honest poet 
does his best to give his patrons their 
money’s worth. But something hap- 
pens to him. It is impossible for him 
to deliver the goods.” And __ those of 
you who were at the Bretton Woods 
conference will already have recalled 
how in the “Old librarian’s dream” a 
certain collection of books was ob- 
served to be seated together on a five- 
foot divan. 

“‘Rather a_ tight 
Plutarch’s ‘Lives.’ 

“*Yes,’ said Bacon’s ‘Essays,’ ‘read- 
ing maketh a full man.’ 

““Where’s Shakespeare’s works?’ in- 
quired Marlowe’s ‘Dr. Faustus.’ 

“And Bacon’s ‘Essays’ responded, 
“You may search me.’” 

But much of the charm of Dr Croth- 
ers’ humor is not of the quality that 
can be exhibited by quotation. It de- 
pends on his characteristic point of 
view. He sees life with the direct- 
ness and detachment and optimism of 
a child; he describes what he sees with 
the clearness that comes from matured 
mastery of expression. ‘The ignominy 
of being grown-up” is a peculiarly ap- 
propriate text for him. Living in Cam- 
bridge he is nevertheless able to uphold 
“The honorable points of ignorance” ; 
an American who knows his Boston 
and his Nevada, he can rise to the in- 
ternational conception of “The Anglo- 
American school of polite unlearning.” 
Though a clergyman, in this “mere 
literature” he is never a doctrinaire. 
Indeed his work might be much greater 
if he were not so consistently an 
amateur. It ought to be safe to cata- 


squeeze,’ said 
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log “The endless life’ under his 
literary number, instead of relegating 
it to the well-preserved tomes on im- 
mortality. And I remember my sur- 
prise, when inspecting a certain li- 
brary several years ago, to run across 
“The Pardoner’s wallet” classed in the- 
ology. If by any stretch of the 
imagination there are dogmatics in 
these essays, they sleep quietly in a 
sunny corner. Someone has recently 
defined a pessimist as a person who 
has to live with an optimist. But this 
definition takes little account of an 
optimist who has a friendly sense of 
humor. And such is the author of 
“The Pardoner’s wallet.” His cheer- 
fulness does not drive one along the 
road to neurasthenia. He is never “sad- 
dest when he writes”; his lines fall in 
pleasant places for the work-jaded 
reader. 

In my enthusiasm I do not mean 
to imply that the words of Dr Crothers 
can suffice to furnish all the cultural 
recreation which the wise librarian re- 
quires; nor am I willing to admit that 
the librarian is so distinct a species 
that these essays have an appeal for 
him alone, But the few characteristics 
which I have tried to suggest do 
possess some special appeal to one who 
is thrown much with the printed page 
and the reading public. They are char- 
acteristics which fasten themselves in 
our memory by the very titles of Dr 
Crothers’ best known books. He is 
the “Gentle Reader” among gentle 
readers. He also has a seeing eye for 
life about him; but when its feverish- 
ness and convention and crudeness are 
revealed, his “Pardoner’s wallet” is 
found bretful. He knows how to 
laugh. But it is the laughter with, 
not at, men; it is laughter “Among 
friends.” Altogether it is the placid, 
childlike, optimistic view of one who, 
with his “Bayonet poker,” saved from 
the strife of war for the service of 
peace, sits by his always seasonable 
“Christmas fire.” 
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The Need of Bibliographic Equipment 


At the recent meeting of the New 
York state library meeting, Prof. 
Keogh, of Yale university, gave an ad- 
dress on the need of biblographic equip- 
ment in colleges and universities for 
greater efficiency. He began by saying: 

“There is one feature of the sci- 
ence of management that is appli- 
cable to every field of activity, viz., 
the introduction of labor-saving de- 
vices, or, to put it in another way, the 
elimination of wasted energy. My 
point, this afternoon, is that bibliog- 
raphies are labor-saving devices; that 
they should be provided in a university 
library as generously as possible, that 
they should be commonly knowa, 
easily accessible and constantly used; 
and that the result of this provision, 
knowledge and use will be the accom- 
plishing of given results in literary 
work with less expenditure of time, 
strength and money.” 

He emphasized the idea that one 
result of a coliege course should be to 
get a man into the habit of seeking for 
and using the best tools, for it is in the 
ability to look up any auestion that 
may arise that a student will derive the 
greatest advantage from his education. 
Consequently, there should be instruc- 
tion in the use of books in every univer- 
sity, not a culture course in historical 
bibliography, but a practical course in 
the use of the library. 

The need and use of bibliographic 
equipment reaches its maximum in th2 
professional and graduate _ schools. 
There should be distinct instruction in 
every course of graduate or profes- 
sional work in the bibliography of the 
subject until the student acquires a 
working familiarity with the tools in 
the field. 

Mr Keogh then dwelt on the special 
need of bibliographies in the Order and 
Catalog departments of a library, and 
ended by saying that bibliography 
finds its highest efficiency only when 
interpreted by the reference librarian. 

To him, bibliography is the light of 
day, the breath of life, his efficiency 
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can rarely be greater than the biblio- 
graphic resources at his command. 
With proper equipment, he can do 
more work with less effort, and, in the 
doing, can help others to acquire what- 
ever special skill he may himself 
possess. 


Choosing a Librarian 

The following circular has been sent 
to the trustees of the various libraries 
of Indiana by the Public library commis- 
sion of that state: 

The choosing of a librarian is a very 
serious matter. The one who occupies 
this position has it in her power to make 
the public library a success or a failure, 
for it is she alone who is expected to 
devote her whole time and energy to li- 
brary affairs. If she is well chosen, and 
does her work satisfactorily, the seem- 
ingly complex management of library af- 
fairs will be an easy matter and the li- 
brary, as an institution, will prove itself 
a strong educational force in the com- 
munity. 

A librarian will be called upon to deal 
with books both scholarly and popular, 
and she will have to work with the best 
educated people of her community as well 
as with those who have little book knowl- 
edge. A good general education is there- 
fore essential. No library, no matter 
how small, should ever employ a libra- 
rian or an assistant who has not had a 
four years’ high school course or its 
equivalent. In large libraries and when- 
ever possible in small ones, a much higher 
standard should be insisted upon. 

Library work is a profession. Cata- 
loging, classification, and many other li- 
brary processes, are, and must be, even 
in a small library, highly technical. A 
knowledge of those processes, and a fa- 
miliarity with books, bibliographies, dis- 
counts, importation methods, magazine 
subscription agencies, etc., are not gained 
by experience except at great loss of time 
and money. People are now taught these 
things in library schools and a wise board 
will readily see the advisability of se- 
curing a librarian who has had the ad- 
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vantages of such a school. A library 
that pays a salary of fifty dollars or more 
should employ a librarian who has had 
one or two years’ training in a regular 
library school; one who has had training 
in a short summer library school and 
some experience; or, one who has had 
a great deal of experience. 

Even when the salary is less than fifty 
dollars a month, it is sometimes possible 
to secure a librarian who has had 
a six weeks’ course in a summer library 
school and some experience. But this is 
unusual. If the salary must be below 
fifty dollars, it is usually advisable to 
choose some young woman who has a 
pleasing personality, a good education, 
and an interest in library work; and to 
have her go to a summer school for li- 
brarians before she takes up her duties. 
If she can also spend some weeks or 
months in some other good small library, 
before taking charge of her own, it will 
be an added advantage. 

The librarian is also an administra- 
tive officer, and must direct, in a large 
measure, the activities of the library. 
The library board should, therefore, 
choose for this position someone who 
has ideas, someone who will know how 
to increase the efficiency of the library 
as well as to manage its internal affairs. 
Executive ability, progressive ideas, and 
a strong personality are essential quali- 
fications. 

Do not choose a woman for librarian 
because she needs a position, nor because 
she lives in the home town; this is un- 
fair to the public generaily and espe- 
cially unfortunate for the young peo- 
ple who need the advice of an efficient 
librarian, 

Do not let politics, personal friendship. 
or religious prejudice have an influence 
in the selection. 

Beware of the sentimental young lady 
who “just loves books ;” she usually lacks 
the most inportant qualifications. 

Remember that the librarian is the ex- 
ecutive officer of the library and that she 
she must know enough to do her part 
of managing the library in a business- 
like manner. 
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Analytic Catalog Cards 


The value of catalog cards analyz- 
ing books, for use in small libraries, 
is emphasized by Miss Hawkins of the 
Buffalo public library in a_ recent 
address. 

She says: “I suppose we are all 
willing to grant the value of this work, 
but perhaps some may think that for 
them it is simply impossible. Perhaps 
yours is a good-sized library for which 
nothing of this sort has ever been 
done, Of course, you are too busy to 
go all over it at once and write some 
thousands of cards in a beautiful li- 
brary hand. But would it be impossi- 
ble to go over the new books as they 
come in and make hasty but legible 
notes of their resources in your natural 
handwriting? Would you not like to 
preserve the value of some hard search 
by putting a few cards in your catalog? 
Then it may be possible to analyze 
some few bocks that you know will 
prove specially useful? All the time 
you can spend on this work leaves you 
so much the better acquainted with 
your books, so much the better pro- 
vided for that moment when the rush 
is on. 

“Tt is well to go over the big stand- 
ard works carefully. There is prob- 
ably all you need to know about 
Roman law in Gibbon’s ‘Decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire.’ There is 
an account of Gothic architecture in 
Michelet’s ‘France,’ another in Hugo’s 
‘Notre Dame’; a history of the forma- 
tion of the Bank of England that you 
might hunt a long time for, in Mc- 
Auley’s ‘History of England.’ 

“Then there is the less valuable 
material which nevertheless may be 
wanted some day and which has hidden 
itself in a quite unexpected place. 
There is a chapter on common sense in 
Carpenter’s ‘Mental physiology,’ a nice 
little annotated bibliography of the 
sources of Icelandic history in the ap- 
pendix of the sixth volume of Mann’s 
‘History of the popes in the early 
iniddle ages.’ It is well to look out 
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for appendixes and_ bibliographies. 
Bibliographies are valuable out of all 
proportion to the pages they cover. 
Appendixes frequently contains laws, 
treaties, etc., difficult to find elsewhere. 
The encyclical .of Leo XIII on labor, 
in the ‘Condition of labor’ by Henry 
George, is a case in point.”—Bangor 
(Me.) Commercial. 

Important Discoveries on Fly-leaves 

of Old Books in American 
Libraries 


Two recent discoveries on fly-leaves of 
old books in American libraries prove 
to be of special interest to American li- 
brarians, book-lovers and _historians. 
30th discoveries relate to the death of 
Martin Luther, the great reformer. The 
first was made by the late Prof. A. 
Spaeth of Philadelphia, who found writ- 
ten upon the final fly-leaf of an old vol- 
ume of Luther’s ‘“‘Sommerpostille” (Wit- 
tenberg, 1544) the account of an eye- 
witness who narrates both the death of 
Luther and the funeral ceremonies at 
Eisleben. Modern Luther authorities 
recognize this account as the work of 
Hans Albrecht, the town clerk of Eis- 
leben, in whose house Luther died. The 
volume in which this important and hith- 
erto unknown record was found, which 
has drawn the attention of the leading 
Luther scholars in the world, has long 
been in the possession of a Philadelphia 
family. Only when it was given to the 
Krauth memorial library at Mt Airy, 
Pa., did its true value become known. 
(Cf. Dr Spaeth’s account in the Lutheran 
Church Review for April, 1910.) 

Almost at the same time that Professor 
Spaeth made this important discovery, 
Prof. G. L. Burr of Cornell univer- 
sity found a new fragment on Luther’s 
death. It is written in Latin on a blank 


page of a copy of Luther’s version of 
the Bible, printed at Wittenberg by Hans 
Lufft in 1546, the year of Luther’s death. 
This copy belongs to the Cornell uni- 
versity and was bought in 1895 by the de- 
partment of German for its study of the 
growth of the German language. 


The 
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anciént volume is bound in hogskin and 
has seen hard usage. The missing title 
page was carefully copied by a later hand 
and many of the leaves were patched or 
mounted. A careless binder had cut 
away a considerable part of the margin, 
whereby the interesting marginal anno- 
tations, all in the sixteenth century script, 
were mutilated. 

The narrative discovered at Cornell 
seems to be a copy of a letter written 
from Wittenberg directly after the sad 
news had been received of Luther’s 
death. (Cf. article by G. L. Burr in The 
American Historical Review, July, 1911.) 

Both of these remarkable finds go to 
show what important material for the 
first-hand study of European history may 
be found written on the covers, fly-leaves 
or margins of our old books. Several 
of our universities and college libraries 
have, in recent years, acquired the pri- 
vate libraries of European scholars, viz, 
the University of Chicago library bought 
the library of the famous Berlin scholar, 
E. W. Hengstenberg, Johns Hopkins 
that of Dillman, the University of 
Pennsylvania that of Pott. 

Many of our public and private libra- 
ries also contain old books, frequently 
stored away as being of little or no value 
outside of their age. And yet a careful 
inspection of these books might produce 
results of equal historical importance to 
the above mentioned discoveries of Pro- 
fessors Spaeth and Burr. 

The Cornell find also suggests the im- 
portance of guarding the bescribbled 
margins, covers, and fly-leaves of such 
ancient and mutilated tomes against the 
knife of a careless and ignorant binder, 
for a single word or line, written on the 
margin of an old book, may be of price- 
less value and become a most valuable 
clue to the trained historian. 

i Witii1aM Norz, Ph. D. 

Watertown, Wis. 





The library rhymes which from time 
to time have appeared in Pusiic Lipra- 
RIES are excerpts from “Little lyrics for 
librarians,’ the work of a Cleveland 
writer. 
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The Free Library of Philadelphia 
A note 


The fifteenth annual report of The 
Free library of Philadelphia, has been 
published, and a report of progress is 
given which has justly filled the trustees 
and officers of the library with much 
ptide and pleasure. The library was 
opened to the public in March, 1894, in 
three rooms in the City hall. It was 
moved, early in the following year, to 
the old Concert hall on Chestnut st. These 
premises were the best then available, 
but very unsatisfactory. The buildings 
were old, and the danger of fire was very 
great. Fortunately, in October last a 
building belonging to the College of phy- 
sicians, and formerly used by them as 
their headquarters, fell vacant and the 
trustees secured a lease of their premises, 
and, after much alteration and improve- 
ment, moved to their present location 
at Thirteenth and Locust sts. 

The city, by ordinance dated April, 
IgiI, set aside a plot of ground contain- 
ing a little more than two acres of land 
as a site for the main building of the li- 
brary. It is on the Parkway (from the 
City hall to Fairmount park), and is 
nearly opposite the well-known buildings 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences. 
The city also authorized a loan of one 
million dollars to be floated, which had 
been authorized by popular vote as long 
since as June, 1898. There were, on the 
new site, some 50 small houses and prop- 
erties, and these have all been purchased 
out of that loan, and it is expected that 
the premises will be torn down during 
October, to make room for the new li- 
brary. The trustees have appointed Hor- 
ace Trumbauer, architect, and he is busily 
engaged in preparing sketches and plans 
for the new building. 

The library has progressed, not only 
in the matter of this main building, but 
has completed 12 new branch library 
buildings erected out of monies provided 
by Mr Carnegie, and has secured sites 
for six other branch buildings, the land 
for which, in three instances, has been 
purchased by the city. It is not unrea- 
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sonable to expect that in the course of 
two years the number of new branches 
open to the public will be increased from 
12 to 19, one being in progress of erec- 
tion and now carried up to the roof. In 
eddition to the above, the trustees have 
been appointed by the Commissioners oi 
Fairmount park to take charge of an ex- 
cellent branch and museum on the north- 
ern outskirts of the city, founded by 
Robert W. Ryerss, whose widow has 
taken great interest in the matter and en- 
ables this library to be undertaken at the 
present time. Several subsidiary deposi- 
tory stations have been opened and the 
children’s department has been removed 
to admirable premises on Locust st., two 
doors below the main library, and the 
department for the blind in premises on 
Thirteenth st., within a stone’s throw of 
headquarters. The work of the library 
amongst the children and blind has been 
increasingly large, and the popularity of 
the library has been improved by the 
maintenance of a large number of lectures 
delivered in the principal branches of 
the library. The circulation of books 
throughout the library, notwithstanding 
the hindrance occasioned by having some 
of the branches, and also the main library, 
closed during removal, reached, for the 
year 1910, the sum of 1,863,007. 
Reference Libraries and 
Archives 


Municipal 


That there is need for an organization 
or department for the collecting, collating 
and filing of information on municipal, 
social, political and economic questions, is 
apparent to everyone who has ever given 
any thought to such questions or has 
tried to find out anything about his own 
or any other city government. 

The Civic League of St. Louis, in 
recommending such a bureau to the 
Board of Freeholders, made the following 
statement : 

“The value of comparative data in 
dealing with municipal questions can 
hardly be overestimated, especially when 
so many new problems are constantly 
arising. A department of this kind 
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would prevent many ill-advised measures 
_now advanced from becoming laws and 

would often save the city an actual loss 
by preventing the passage of ordinances 
which have proven unsatisfactory in other 
cities, 

“An officer whose duty it will be to 
keep in touch with municipal movements 
everywhere and be ready to supply the 
information to those who are charged 
with making the law and administering 
them should, we believe, be provided for 
in the new Charter.” 

Speaking at a conference of city of- 
ficials and others soon after the organiza- 
tion of the Baltimore bureau, President 
Remsen of the Johns Hopkins university, 
made the following statement apropos of 
the work inaugurated by that bureau: 

“It may fairly be said that that nation 
which makes most use of the scientific 
method is the most advanced nation, tak- 
ing everything into consideration, and in 
the long run that nation will outstrip the 
others. 

“That the industries are dependent 
upon the cultivation of the sciences is 
well known. Innumerable striking ex- 
amples of this could be given. It can 
also be shown that in the study of the 
problems of government, whether these 
problems be those of a municipality, of a 
state or of a nation, the scientific method 
is of vital importance. What this method 
is may be summed up in a few words. It 
is that method which proceeds in the most 
sensible way to solve problems. When- 
ever a wise man has a problem to deal 
with he first endeavors to find out what 
the facts are, and after he has learned 
the facts, he proceeds to action; his con- 
clusions are drawn from the knowledge 
of the facts. That is the scientific 
method ; that is the only sensible method 
of going to work in any field, whether 
it be the field of nature, of business or of 
government. Progress in its broadest 
sense is due to the use of this method.” 

Recognizing this condition, and im- 
pressed by the good results following 
the establishment of legislative reference 
bureaus in several of the states, the Na- 
tional Municipal League in Igo09 ap- 





pointed a committee to report upon the 
feasibility and desirability of municipal 
reference libraries. The first work of 
the committee was, of course, to learn 
what was being done along this line, 
either by special legislative reference or 
municipal reference libraries, and in- 
quiries were made of the librarians ot 
the public libraries in all cities having 
a population of 50,000 or over. The re- 
plies indicate that there is almost complete 
unanimity as to the great need for the es- 
tablishment of municipal reference libra- 
ries, but there was not the same unanimity 
as to how this should be done. The com- 
mittee feels that these replies are strong 
evidence of the need of such libraries. 
This committee, of which Dr Horace E. 
Flack, librarian of the Baltimore depart- 
ment of legislative reference, is chairman, 
has made a striking report on the whole 
question, which has been widely distribu- 
ted among librarians with the result that 
an extended interest in the subject has 
been aroused. 

In 1910 the committee was continued 
with Dr. Flack as chairman and the fol- 
lowing members: Hon. Thomas L. 
Montgomery, State librarian of Pennsyl- 
vania; Edith Tobitt, librarian of the 
Omaha public library ; Hon. Oscar Leser, 
of Baltimore, and Clarence B. Lester, of 
the Legislative reference division of the 
New York State library, 

To this committee has also been as- 
signed the question of the collection and 
preservation of municipal archives. 

Index-making as a field for prison la- 
bor is a somewhat startling suggestion, 
especially when appearing in a publica- 
tion for and by librarians. In the sub- 
stantial and well-prepared Report of the 
proceedings of the conference of Ameri- 
can librarians, held last May at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., we find the surprising state- 
ment (page 234) that “Dr. W. F. Poole 
is quoted as saying that ‘indexing is a 
task that is only fit for prison convicts,’ ” 
If Dr. Poole has even been quoted as 
authority for such a saying, let him be 
quoted no more. Of all men in America, 
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he was precisely the least likely to utter 
such a sentiment. A man who spent 
many years in the honorable and difficult 
work of indexing, and whose great In- 
dex to periodical literature perpetuates 
his name and remains the chief monu- 
ment of his active and useful life, would 
hardly speak of the task of index-mak- 
ing in terms of contemptuous disparage- 
ment. The queer saying for which he is 
made responsible is easily traceable to 
something he once. wrote for The Dial, 
in which, in his playfully sarcastic way, 
he spoke of the belief of the uninitiated 
that “anyone can do indexing,” the quali- 
fications therefor being supposed to be 
about one degree above those of a day 
laborer, and suggested that such work 
might, in the interest of economy, be 
farmed out among contractors for prison 
labor. No one knew better than Dr. 
Poole that good indexing requires rare 
qualities of scholarship, intelligence, and 
aptitude; and that a really good index 
is as rare as it is refreshing to those who 
know the difference between good and 
bad.—F. F. B. in The Dial, Oct. 16, 


IgII. 


Classification of the Old Librarian’s 
Almanack 


Editor Pustic LIBRARIEs: 

Your October number contained an 
article on “Books and classification,” 
by Mary S. Saxe of the Westmount 
public library, Quebec. I was reading 
the article with much interest, when 
I was surprised to find in it the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“T also was told that a good many 
American librarians treated seriously 
‘The old librarian’s almanack,’ which 
was published in 1910, and they put it 
in Library economy. It was really a 
hoax, and so was put by others in 
Wit and humor. The last class, Wit 
and humor, often bothers me. So many 
libraries use it as a dumping ground 
for books that are trying to be funny— 
but are really stupid.” 

Now, so many persons insist on re- 
garding with suspicion any utterance 
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of mine in regard to “The old li- 
brarian’s almanack” that what I have 
to say is expressed only with great 
caution. It is not unreasonable for 
me to hope that any librarians, if such 
there were, who classed the book as 
Wit and humor did not do so because 
they thought it was trying to be 
“funny,” but was really “stupid.” Any 
such decision on their part would, I 
am certain, cause the very keenest 
anguish in the bosom of the late Jared 
Bean. 

The correct classification of the 
“almanack” is a matter in which I am 
interested. I have studied it with 
care. Of what librarians in general 
have done about it I am lamentably 
ignorant—except in one case. The 
printed catalog card of the Library 
of Congress indicates that the book 
stands on the shelves of that library 
with the volumes on Library economy 
—with Mr Dana’s “Library primer” 
and Mr Bostwick’s “American public 
library.” It is in good company, though 
I have often thought that any one 
of the Congressmen who frequent that 
library and haunt its book-stacks might 
be confused to see the varying notions 
of matters bibliothecal expressed by 
Messrs Dana and Bostwick on one 
hand, and by Mr Bean on the other. 

As I possess a certificate showing 
that I have passed a course in classifi- 
cation, perhaps I am qualified to ex- 
press an opinion about “The old 
librarian’s almanack.” It belongs 
neither with Wit and humor (real 
or attempted) nor with Library econ- 
omy. it is an almanac and should be 
classed as such, It contains a large 
amount of perfectly accurate informa- 
tion about the movements of heavenly 
bodies, the tides, and other matters 
for the year 1774. Its number in the 
decimal classification, therefore, would 
be 529.5. A library having a classed 
subject catalog would also, perhaps, 
make a subject analytic under 615.94 
for the appended recipe for rattlesnake 
bite by Abel Puffer. 

Epmunp L. Pearson. 
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Notice 


Special attention is called to the 
fact that, owing to a change in thé 
numbering of the streets by the city 
council of Chicago, the address of 
Pusiic Lipraries at present is 37 S. 
Wabash av., instead of 156 as formerly. 
Contributors, subscribers and others 
writing to Pusriic Lriprarres will 
avoid delay in the receipt of their com- 
munications by using this new ad- 
dress. The mailing lists of the ex- 
changes of Pusiic Lriprartes should 
be changed, by all means, since the 
change of address means delay and 
non-receipt of second class matter 
sometimes. 

Contagion in books—It seemed _ to 
many who heard Dr Hubbard of the 
board of health of New York city, 
speaking on disinfection of books at 
the recent meeting of the New York 
state library association, that the hands 
of the clock had moved back many 
degrees for the time being. One can 
but commend such watchful oversight 


as his address would seem to indicate 
on the part of the board of health of 
New York city, but if many should 
act along the lines of his address, the 
distribution of books, or any other 
material for the use of the public, 
would cease. Dr Hubbard not only 
pointed out what he considered the 
great danger of contagion in books 
which circulate among the general 
public, but also stated that a like 
danger lurked in the manufacture of 
books. 

Theoretically, Dr Hubbard’s address 
may be correct, but in the experience 
of public library workers, there has 
not appeared any of the dire things 
which he pointed out. It is a common 
belief that there is not a single au- 
thentic case of contagious disease on 
record traceable to the handling of 
books in the public library. Even 
were a contagious case to appear, there 
would always be ample opportunity 
for contagion to act in the use of street 
cars, balustrades, elevators, crowded 
rooms, assemblies and in a dozen dif- 
ferent other ways. 

It is the general practice of libraries 
to discard the books that unknowingly 
have been subjected to contagion, and, 
with the general practice of close codp- 
eration with boards of health, there 
is little opportunity for danger of con- 
tagion in handling library books. The 
majority of Dr Hubbard’s audience 
thought he was needlessly aroused on 
his subject. With the assurance from 
the health officers that the books have 
been destroyed, the librarian may dis- 
miss all fear in the matter. 

Words of appreciation— A hopeful sign 
ef progress in the development of li- 
brary work is the growing apprecia- 
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tion on the part of municipal and 
other officers of the part the library 
supports in the advancement of the 
community’s interests. In the recent 
meeting in New York city, the ad- 
dress of welcome of Mayor Gaynor 
was a most apt summing up of the 
library’s place in the world’s develop- 
ment. He grouped the libraries with 
the schools and with juries as the 
great agencies by which English- 
speaking society grows in knowledge 
and by means of which “the whole 
intellectual world has changed” by 
making accessible to the many what 
was once restricted to the few. He 
bade the librarians be patient with the 
growth of libraries, for if it is slow 
it is very sure, adding that nothing 
good is grown in a hurry. The New 
York library circle is fortunate in hav- 
ing such a mind to consider its work, 
and to present such an appreciation 
of its work to the public. 

On assuming the presidency of the 
Library association (English) at its 
recent meeting at Perth, Sir John 
Dewar, Bart., M. P., spoke of the need 
of library extension and the value of 
circulating good literature. He paid 
the librarian a great compliment which 
ought to stir the hearts and minds of 
all of them to greater effort to de- 
serve it. 


After referring to the value of periodical 
conferences as a means of improving library 
administration, the president concluded: “But 
librarians who are worthy of their office 
are here as something better than the rep- 
resentatives of the dry mechanism and 
technique that are inseparable from the suc- 
cessful working of any craft or organization. 
They stand on higher ground and command 
a loftier view. They may look for inspira- 
tion across the ages to an order of men who, 
century after century, have acted as faithful 


guardians of the accumulating wisdom of 
mankind. They may add nothing of their 
own to this priceless treasure; and lay no 
claim to eminence in the spheres of science, 
of literature or of statecraft; yet it is true 
that they stand between the world’s master 
minds and the people who have inherited 
and profited by the fruits of their genius. 
In disbursing the large sums of money which 
are now rightly being spent upon public li- 
braries, they may create great stores of learn- 
ing, invaluable to the people of today, and 
a splendid legacy to posterity, or they may 
accumulate mere literary rubbish heaps, the 
greater part fit only for the city destructor. 
Every librarian who rightly appreciates his 
office must feel that he is weighted with a 
grave responsibility. No amount of fretting 
over details of administration should obscure 
this view of the essential nobility of his 
calling. Removed from ‘the whirr of city 
life, in the quiet of his room, uncheered by 
the public plaudits, yet conscious of the mag- 
nitude of his task, he stands among municipal 
administrators as the one whose labors will 
affect future generations for good or ill in 
larger measure, perhaps, than the work done 
by any other civic officer. 


Processes in library reading—An exam- 
ination of the programs and the ad- 
dresses presented at library meetings held 
in various parts of the country show a 
similarity in the problems presented 
everywhere. There seems to be little 
variety in the problems to be solved and 
less in the manner of solving them. 
Sometimes it would seem as if original- 
ity was at a low ebb among those deal- 
ing with the every-day problems of book 
distribution. Perhaps after all, this is in- 
evitable and the process calls for little 
outside the beaten tracks. 

“There are oft-repeated statements 
which it would be interesting to investi- 
gate,” said a librarian in speaking of this 
matter not long since. “We hear persons 
at library meetings, time after time, tell 
of the rapid regeneration brought about 
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by the reading of one book. My experi- 
ence of several years leads me to say 
that this is the exception and not the 
rule, for the process of interesting people 
generally in good books is a slow and 
painstaking one. To be sure, when peo- 
ple are wide awake and interested in the 
process of human activity, it might be an 
easy thing to get them to read good 
books, but the general level does not 
offer very fruitful soil for such develop- 
ment. It may be that some librarians 
by introducing good books through the 
children may interest the father and 
mother in these books, and afterwards 
replace them with the classics and more 
real literature, but it doesn’t happen often 
enough to make it a general truth. I 
should like to ask some of the speakers 
at library meetings for concrete instances. 
A speaker at a national library meeting 
a few years ago detailed a very interest- 
ing plan for an intermediate realm of 
reading for young people between the 
children’s room and the adult’s reading 
room, but when I talked with the speaker 
afterwards, I found that the plan had not 
been tried though the speaker felt sure 
it would work. I wonder how often this 
happens in the case of these readers of 
papers.” 

While there may be some truth in the 
conversation of the speaker quoted, after 
all human nature is much alike the world 
over and the processes of developing it 
are confined to a few lines. A library 


which works on the theory laid down by 
Mr Dewey years ago, that the public li- 
brary ought to furnish inspiration, edu- 
cation and recreation, and really accom- 
plishes these purposes is not being greatly 
disturbed by the processes by which these 
objects are attained. 
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Easy Reading Lessons in Ido 


The new international language 


Sentences from the 23d Psalm and from the 
fifth chapter of St Matthew 
Note—The parenthetical numbers refer to the 


verses from which the sentences are taken. 
The index figures refer to the ‘‘Remarks”’ which 


follow. 

1) La Sinidro! 
esas méa pastoro: 
me mankos nulo.? 
2) En herboéza?® 
pasturéyi* II ripo- 
zigas’® me; a kalma 
aqui I] duktas me. 
4) Mem kande me 
iras tra la valo di 
ombro, me ne ti- 
mos malajo,’° nam 
Tu ésas che me; 
Tua vergo e basto- 
no konsdlas_ me. 
5) Tu prontigas’® 
tablo por me avan® 
méa_ des-amiki ;* 
6) bonajo’ e mise- 
rikérdio séquos me 
dum omna? diji di 
méa vivo, 

1) Ed il acénsis 
la monto, e, kande 
il sidéskis,’° ilua 
discipili venis ad 
il; 2) Ed il apértis 
lua boko e docis li, 
dicante: 3) Beata 
ésas la povri,’ spi- 
rite, nam lia ésas 
la regno di la ciélo. 
4) Beata ésas la 
trauranti,® nam li 
ésos konsolata. 
5) Beata ésas la 
humili,’? nam li he- 
rédos la tero. 
6) Beata ésas ti qui 
hungras e durstas 
pro yustéso,® nam 
li ésos_ kontenti- 
gata.° 11) Beata 
vi ésas, kande li 
riproéchos vi e 
perséquos vi e di- 


1) The Lord is 
my shepherd; I 
shall not want. 
2) In pastures of 
herbs He maketh 
me rest; to still 
waters He leadeth 
me. 4) Yea, though 
I walk through the 
valley of shadow, I 
will fear no evil, 
for Thou art with 
me; Thy rod and 
staff comfort me. 
5) Thou preparest 
a table for me be- 
fore my enemies; 
6) Goodness and 
mercy shall follow 
me during all the 
days of my life. 

1) And he went 
up into a mountain, 
and when he had 
seated himself, his 
disciples came to 
him; 2) And he 
opened his mouth 
and taught them, 
saying: 3) Blessed 
are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of 
heaven. 4) Blessed 
are the mourners, 
for they shall be 
comforted. 
5) Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth. 
6) Blessed are they 
which do hunger 
and thirst after 
righteousness, for 
they shall be satis- 
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fied. 11) Blessed 
are ye, when they 
shall revile you and 
persecute you, and 
shall say every evil 
word against you, 
falsely, for my 
sake. 


GENERAL ReMAks. The future tense ends 
in -os, the conditional in -us: sequo venos, 
continuation will come, i. e., to be continued 
(said of an article that is published in install- 
ments); me ne kredus il, se il. facus juro, I 
would not believe him if he took an oath, 
i. ec. would not believe him under oath. 

Three infinitive forms are provided, cor- 
responding exactly with the main tenses in 
form: inf. present, -ar; inf. past, -ir; inf. 
fut., -or. These brief forms obviate some of 
the paraphrases which are met with in the 
natural languages. Esas homala erorar, it 
is human to err. Me joyas renkontrir vu, I 
am glad to have met you. La aviaco semblas 
divenor omna-die utila, it seems that avia- 
tion will become of every-day utility (Ger- 
man: .. . scheint werden zu wollen). 

SpectAL RemArKs. *Sinioro, Lord, Seign- 
eur; Sioro, Mr., sir, gentleman. 

*7Omnu (used as a substantive, of persons, 
ex., omnu savas, everyone knows; plural, 
omni savas, all know), omna (adj.: omna 
vorto, every word; omna dii, all days), omno 
(neuter subst.: ne omno quo brilas esas oro, ali 
is not gold that glitters). In the same way 
the other indefinite pronouns ulu (some one), 


cos omna? mala 
vorto kontre vi, 
false, pro me. 


ula, ulo; nulu (no one), nula, nulo; unu 
(one), una, uno; altru (another one), altra, 
altro, etc. 


*The suffix -oz- expresses the notion “full 
of:” popul-o, people; popul-os-a, populous; 
kuraj-o, courage; kuraj-os-a, courageous. 

‘The ‘suffix -ey- expresses the notion “place 
for . . .,” or “place where something occurs ;” 
fair-o, fire; fair-ey-o, fire-place, hearth; in- 
cendi-0, conflagration; incendi-ey-o, scene of 
a conflagration; restor-ar su, to take refresh- 
ments; restor-ey-o, restaurant. It is advised 
to use this suffix (and indeed the suffixes 
generally) with moderation. It should be 
avoided where long complex words would re- 
sult, and the fact should not be lost sight of 
that the derivatives with this suffix are often 
vague in meaning. Thus, preg-ey-o (from 
preg-ar, to pray) properly expresses the no- 
tion, “place of prayer, oratory,’ but not 
For the latter, the fairly interna- 
tional word kirk-o should be used. Lern-ey-o, 
“learning place,” is too long a word for 
“school,” on account of the many derivatives, 
like “scholar,” ‘“school-room,” and com- 
pound and metaphoric expressions, like “sec- 
ondary school,” “Pre-Raphaelite school.” The 
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word skolo meets all these wants and is en- 
tirely international. 

*Avan, before, in front of (place), contrary, 
dop; ante, before (time), contrary, pos. 

*‘Des- forms contraries: des-amiko, foe; 
des-utila, harmful; des-infektar, to disinfect; 
des- frostar, to thaw (from frostar, to freeze) ; 
des-skrub-iz-ar, to “dis-provide-with-a-screw,” 
i. e, to unscrew. There is also a word, 
enemiko, which designates the military ene- 
my in the technical sense of the word; an 
“enemiko” is not necessarily a personal enemy, 
but might, through the force of circumstances, 
be among our “amiki.’ This example shows 
again that words formed with suffixes should 
only be used in their true sense, and in mod- 
eration. In a number of the commonest roots, 
the forced employment of the suffix des- 
would result in stilted and puzzling expres- 
sions, hence no should be used instead of 
des-yes; nigra, black, instead of des-blanka; 
sudo, south, instead of des-nordo; mala, bad, 
instead of des-bona; mikra, small, instead of 
des-granda; kolda, cold, instead of des-varma; 
harda, hard, instead of des-mola; kurta, short, 
instead of des-longa; olda, old, in years, in- 
stead of des-yuna; anciena, old, i. e., what 
has been long in use, instead of des-nuva; 
kiozar, to close, instead of des-apertar, etc. 
It is also better to say simply ne-facila for 
difficult, ne-obediar for to disobey, etc., be- 
cause these words involve rather simple ne- 
gation than contrariness. It is not necessary, 
of course, that the ordinary learner be ac- 
quainted in detail with the reasons that guided 
the selection of the Ido vocabulary in each 
and every case; but it should be understood 
at least in a general way how carefully this 
work has been done, through the joint labors 
of a body of competent men. Logical correct- 
ness, ease of comprehensibility and practical 
convenience coperate to such an extent that 
the corrupting influence of those insufficiently 
acquainted with the language is never likely 
to have a lasting effect on it, and that there 
should always be a sufficiently large number 
of persons who will use it well enough to 
maintain the standard of correctness. 

7Any noun may. by changing the termination 
-o into -a, be turned into an adjective: chef-o, 
chief; chef-a, what has the quality of a chief. 
And any adjective may be turned into a noun 
by reversing the process; povr-a, gon povro, 
a unit or individual that is poor, i. e., a poor 
person (plural povr-i, the paedg dezert-a, 
barren, dezert-o, a barren unit, i. e., a desert; 
futur-a, future; futur-o, the future (time or 
tense). Both the inherent meaning of the root 
and the context suffice to indicate whether a 
live being or a lifeless object is referred to; 
this distinction is not ordinarily expressed. 
It should be speciaily noted that the meaning 
is not arbitrarily assigned, but always remains 
analogous, though the context is allowed to 
bring it out more precisely. 
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*The root traur-ar has been chosen for “to 
mourn,” rather than some derivative from 
- Latin, because it has passed from German 
(“trauer”’) into Russian and is therefore com- 
mon to more persons than any other avail- 
able root. This is a striking illustration of 
how the principle of maximum internationality 
is applied to Ido. The prevailing neo-Latin 
aspect of Ido is not due to any arbitrary pref- 
erence for these elements, but to the fact 
that in every given instance, where they are 
found, these roots are the most international 
ones. Quite frequently, they are common not 
only to the Romance languages and English, 
but also to the other Teutonic and Slavonic 
languages. According to a conservative com- 
putation, 91 per cent of the Ido roots are of 
frequent occurrence in French, 83 in Italian, 
79 in Spanish and English, 61 in German, 
and 52 in Russian. Counting the number of 
persons that use every one of these six great 
languages, it appears that the coefficient of 
internationality for Ido is .715. 

°Yust-eso=righteousness. Abstract nouns. 
are formed by the suffix -eso (English -ess, 
French -esse, Italian -ezza, Spanish, -eza), 
which expresses in Ido at the same time “the 
state of being such and such.” Thus esar apta 
or apt-esar, to be apt; apt-eso, the state of 
being apt, aptitude, fitness. 

*Ripos-igas=igas ripozar, causes to repose: 
pront-igas=igas pronta, makes ready; kontent- 
igar=igar kontenta, to satisfy; la bon-ajo, 
the good (thing) ; Ja mal-ajo, the evil; sid-ar, 
to sit; sid-eskar, to start to sit, to sit down. 


Library Exhibits at Fairs in Vermont 


Fairgoers at eight Vermont fairs have 
seen the exhibit of books and pictures 
loaned by the State Board of library 
commissioners ; have learned what they 
can borrow of the state, and what help 
the state gives to town libraries and 
to towns without libraries. 

Sightseers, especially, enjoyed the 
pictures, and many adults and children 
spent much time looking through the 
set of Spanish views, the government 
pictures of the Panama canal, the 
photographs of Boutwell, Milne & Var- 
num Co.’s big granite quarries, and of 
the Proctor marble quarries. 

Many people were surprised to 
learn that there was such a commis- 
sion, and it was for these people that 
the exhibits were made. When the 


commission’s aims and work were ex- 
plained, they said that it was “a fine 


9? 


thing! 
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Several school superintendents and 
school teachers asked for details, and 
took lists and applications for traveling 
libraries. 

A goodly number of farmers showed 
interest in the 15 agricultural books 
loaned by Orange Judd Co. The 
commission made arrangements with 
this company to take orders at the fairs, 
and so save men the bother of ordering 
for themselves. Many men, who gave 


._no orders, examined the books and 


made notes about them. People from 
outside the state were also interested. 

A sign, “Nothing for sale,” attracted 
many persons who otherwise would 
have avoided the booth. Some, on the 
other hand, who wanted stereopticon 
views, were disappointed at being 
unable to buy them there. 

The exhibitors gave away 2500 
copies of “The horse’s prayer,” and of 
“The good citizen” leaflets; maps of 
Vermont; a finely illustrated pam- 
phlet, “The Green Mountain state”; 
book-marks, traveling library lists, 
bulletins, etc. 

Several people told exhibitors that 
they had seen the collection at a pre- 
vious fair and enjoyed it so much that 
they took pains to hunt it up again. 
And some said, “This is the best thing 
in the whole fair!” 

Several librarians in the towns where 
the fairs were held, helped the commis- 
sion by taking complete charge of the 
exhibit or by relieving a commission 
member or its secretary. 

The commission feels that this cam- 
paign, advertising to Vermonters the 
help that they may obtain in library 
and school matters, has aroused much: 
interest, and already has repaid the 
exhibitors ‘for their spent time and 
energy. 

The children were particularly inter- 
ested, and every day groups of them 
carefully examined the books and were 
hardly persuaded that it was not their 
privilege to sit and read them, to the ex- 
clusion of everything and everybody else. 

R. W. Wricurt, Secy. 
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American Library Institute 


The second meeting of the American 
library institute for 1911 was held in 
New York with two sessions, both 
fairly well attended. 

The first session was held Wednes- 
day evening, September 27, in the 
assembly room of the Grolier club, 29 
East Thirty-second street, through the 
courtesy of the club. President Bost- 
wick presided, and there was an attend- 
ance of 21 other Fellows together with 
a number from the A. L. A. council. 
Most of the papers for discussion at 
both sessions were previously printed 
and distributed, thus saving the time 
otherwise needed for their reading 
there. Because of the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Mr Thomson, of Philadelphia, 
however, the expected presentation of 
details of his selected subject, “On 
looking at old books,” was necessarily 
omitted. 

“A method for the more compact 
storage of books,” paper by Prof. 
George T. Little, librarian of Bowdoin 
college, as printed and illustrated, re- 
ceived earnest attention and would 
have had even more consideration 
could he have been present to explain 
certain points of the construction de- 
scribed. 

Mary Eileen Ahern’s article on “Li- 
brary relations: equipment, hours of 
work, salaries of librarians and assist- 
ants,” aroused no small interest and 
received the chief discussion of the 
evening. 

After adjournment, those present 
were favored with a view of the Grolier 
club library, while many early and 
later prints and portraits of librarians 
and others of note were displayed on 
the club walls and tables for this 
occasion. 

A second session was held Thursday 
evening, September 28, in the directors’ 
room of the Mercantile library, Astor 
place, by their courtesy. President 
Bostwick was in the chair and 16 
others of the Fellows were present. 

“Printed catalog cards, present stat- 
us, anticipations and suggestions,” by 
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Clement W. Andrews, librarian John 
Crerar library, Chicago, was the first 
paper for discussion. Following the 
previously printed abstract of his 
paper, Dr Andrews presented other 
interesting features of the subject; and 
various suggestions and views in the 
same connection were given by others 
present, “Library efficiency,’ by Dr 
Melvil Dewey (read together with a 
personal letter from him, in his absence 
because of health conditions), was a 
strong and stimulating expression of 
encouraging beliefs, which made all 
who heard it have greater faith in the 
work already done and yet to be done 
by libraries. Those who discussed the 
paper appeared to be very much of 
like mind with it. 

Two papers on “Branch libraries in 
school houses,” the first by John Cot- 
ton Dana, librarian Newark free public 
library, and the second (in the nature 
of a reply and contrary views) by 
Henry M. Utley, librarian Detroit pub- 
lic library, also brought out a variety 
of opinions respecting the changing 
trend of the times in those library re- 
lations. 

It is planned to issue a printed vol- 
ume of proceedings, etc., for all the 
Fellows and other distribution. 

Henry J. Carr, Secy. 


A Newspaper Report in Error 


E. O. S. Scholefield, librarian of the 
Provincial library at British Columbia, 
calls attention to an error in the press 
report in regard to his expression of 
opinion concerning the Library act of 
Ontario. Mr Scholefield says: ‘The 
Library act of Ontario is an advanced 
and most beneficent piece of legisla- 
tion which, I believe works admirably. 
Ontario, in library legislation, as in 
educational matters generally, has 
taken the lead. The point I wished 
tc make was that if the Ontario act 
were adopted in this province it would 
be necessary to modify it to suit our 
peculiar local conditions.” 
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Illinois Library Association 


Proceedings of the sixteenth annual 
meeting 


The annual meeting of the Illinois 
library association was held at Joliet, 
October 11-13, 1911. The sessions 
were held in the assembly room of the 
Public library. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Henry E. Legler, at 3 p. m., 
on Wednesday. J. L. O’Donnell, presi- 
dent of the Joliet library board, gave 
the address of welcome. 

President Legler acknowledged the 
greeting and introduced Judge Benja- 
min Olin, who had been a member of 
the first board of trustees of the Joliet 
public library when it was organized 
September 3, 1875. He called the roll 
of deceased members and especially 
commended the appointment by Mayor 
Steele in first organizing the library, 
of three business men, two judges, one 
physician, two ladies and one layman. 

The secretary’s report was read on 
Friday morning. He reported 133 
members with dues paid, and the min- 
utes of the 1910 meeting as they ap- 
peared in Pustic Lrpraries for No. 
vember, 1910. The report was approved. 

The treasurer’s report was presented 
on Friday morning as follows: 


Receipts 
Cash on hand October, 
DO ckcciddcaeeease $151.15 
Additional receipts dur- 
ing current year.... 
| ree ee ree 
Disbursements 
Expense of annual 
meeting at Rock 
Island and expenses 
for the current year.$ 87.24 
October, 1911, cash on 
hand 212.91 $300.15 


The auditing committee found the 
report correct. 

Miscellaneous business was trans- 
acted Friday morning as follows: 

1) Affiliation of the I. L. A. with the 
American library association: This 


*Official report. 
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was presented in the form of recom- 
mendations from the A. L. A. commit- 
tee, which, after reading, was dis- 
cussed and passed upon as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Illinois library association that affilia- 
tion on such a reasonable basis as may 
be worked out by the A. L. A. commit- 
tee is desirable. 

2) The trustees’ meeting: This was 
held on Thursday morning and after- 
noon, and its sessions were reported 
to the association through its newly 
elected officers as the largest meeting 
of trustees ever held; that the feeling 
was good, the outlook hopeful, the re- 
sult the formation of a trustees’ or- 
ganization. Those present included 
representatives of the following 20 
towns: 

Lexington, East St. Louis, Gales- 
burg, Salem, Belleville, Des Plaines, 
Winnetka, Rockford, Aurora (2), 
Petersburg, Fulton, Lombard, St Charles 
(2), Mendota, Decatur, Havana, River 
Forest, Joliet, Chicago, De Kalb. 

By-laws were adopted for the gov- 
ernance of the organization. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, James L. O’Donnell, Joliet; 
vice-president, Jos. H. Freeman, 
Aurora; secretary-treasurer, Eugenia 
Allin, Decatur. Additional members 
of the executive board: A. Zittel, East 
St. Louis; Harry Ainsworth, Moline; 
Albert J. Perry, Galesburg; Samuel S. 
Greeley, Winnetka. 

After the presentation of this report 
it was resolved that the Illinois library 
association welcome the trustees’ or- 
ganization as an affiliated body, and 
recognize it as a section of the I. L. A. 

3) Library legislation: This was in- 
troduced by S. S. Greeley of Win- 
netka, who presented the need of a 
codification of the Illinois library laws, 
pointing out their merits and defects 
under the following heads: 

Maximum rate of library tax 


This is usually one to two mills on 
the dollar of assessed value. Iowa al- 
lows three mills; Oregon sets no limit; 
Illinois allows, in cities of under 100,- 
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000 population, one and two-tenths 
mills on the assessed valuation of one- 
third the full cash value; in cities of 
over 100,000 population, not over six- 
tenths mills, and in towns and villages, 
two mills. 

Appointment of public library boards 


In most of the states the public li- 
brary boards are appointed by the 
mayor or president of the municipal- 
ity. In Illinois directors of city li- 
braries are appointed by the mayor, 
those of town and village libraries are 
elected by the people, a very important 
distinction as the courts seem to hold. 

Annual report 


In practically all the states the local 
libraries are required to report an- 
nually to their respective councils. In 
Indiana, Minnesota, Oregon, Wiscon- 
sin, and perhaps other states, these 
libraries are required to send copies 
of their reports to the state commis- 
sion, which makes an annual report of 
general conditions to the governor or 
the legislature. 

In most of the states it is made the 
specific duty of the commission to visit 
the local libraries, to advise their of- 
ficers as to methods of increased effi- 
ciency or administration and service, 
and to encourage the founding of li- 
braries in communities having none, 
and especially to maintain and circulate 
traveling libraries wherever needed. 
By an amendment, approved June 14, 
1909, Illinois commits these functions 
to a new body formed especially ad 
hoc—‘“the Illinois library extension 
commission,” which appoints a “Li- 
brary organizer” as its active agent. 
The organizer is likely to prove a use- 
ful and efficient officer. So far as I 
know Illinois and Ohio are the only 
states which have created the office. 
The act requires the organizer to re- 
port annually “the general library con- 
ditions in the state,” to the extension 
commission, but I find no provision 
for reports from either of the two 
commissions. It would seem that 
these two bodies should justify their 
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existence by making such reports as 
would keep the public and especially 
the officers of public libraries informed 
as to general library conditions. 

In New York the educational in- 
terests are largely controlled by the 
Regents of the state university. They 
grant state aid, not to exceed $100 an- 
nually, to public libraries, to be ex- 
pended in buying books from an ap- 
proved list; but no library can receive 
this state aid whose annual report for 
the last year is not on file with the ex- 
tension division of the State education 
department. It must also appropriate 
for the purchase of books from the ap- 
proved list a sum equal to that given 
by the state. 

It would seem desirable that all the 
public libraries of the state should be 
brought into some relation with each 
other, at least in a mutual knowledge 
of each other’s existence and methods 
of work. At present I think nobody 
knows how many libraries there are. 
Between 1903 and 1908 Miss Sharp, 
director of the Illinois library school, 
sent questionaires regarding libraries 
to several hundred libraries and in- 
dividuals, and in 1905 was able to re- 
port information from only 146 li- 
braries. 

The state library organizer is no 
doubt doing her best to remedy these 
conditions, but she would be much 
strengthened in her work by a statute 
requiring all public libraries to report 
to the extension board. 

State library commission 


In nearly all the states the members 
are appointed by the governor, in many 
the chief officers of the state are mem- 
bers ex officio; in some the president 
of the university, and the librarian or 
secretary of some learned body be- 
come ex officio members. In Iowa the 
judges of the Supreme court are added. 
In New York the State library is di- 
rected by the Regents of the university. 
In Illinois, by the act of February 25, 
1873, the governor, the secretary of state 
and the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion were constituted a commission to 
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manage the state library, and the sec- 
retary of state was made ex officio the 
state librarian. This was 37 years ago; 
the library business was then an in- 
fant industry, and its requirements not 
as well understood as they are to-day. 
Of the ten states above mentioned, II- 
linois is the only one in which a li- 
brarian is appointed, not for his pro- 
fessional fitness, but becomes a li- 
brarian by election to another office. 

The office of librarian is an exacting 
one, and it may well exhaust all the 
time and strength of its occupant, to 
the exclusion of all other interests. It 
requires peculiar personal qualities and 
a special education. In a word, the 
librarian should have as_ thorough 
academic and practical training in his 
specialty as the doctor, the lawyer and 
the engineer have in theirs. Politicians 
sometimes play strange antics, and we 
cannot be sure that future elections 
will give us as accomplished secre- 
taries as the present incumbent. 

The program assigns as the topic for 
this hour—the defects in the Illinois 
library law. A _ diagnosis generally 
implies a prescription. I therefore feel 
at liberty to offer the following: 

1) That the State library commis- 
sion be enlarged to seven members by 
the addition to the present board of 
two librarians from prominent libraries 
and two citizens at large. I think this 
would tend to extend and increase the 
influence of the commission through- 
out the state, and it would give a more 
effective force for the work of the com- 
mission. 

2) That the state librarian be ap- 
pointed by the library commission from 
outside its own membership. 

3) That greater publicity be given 
to the proceedings of this commission 
and those of the Library extension 
commission by the circulation of re- 
ports from time to time upon the gen- 
eral library conditions in the state and 
elsewhere. 

4) That the statute relating to li- 
braries, approved March 7, 1872, with 
the amendments thereto be codified 
and re-written, with such further addi- 
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tions and changes as may seem ap- 
proved by the latest experience in this 
and other states. 

5) That the president of this asso- 
ciation appoint a committee of mem- 
bers who shall draft a bill for a new 
law relating to libraries in accordance 
with the preceding articles and who 
shall report at the next annual meeting 
of this association. 

The paper was discussed by E. S. 
Willcox of Peoria after which the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the present president 
appoint a committee of seven, three 
from the I. L. A., three from the 
trustees section, together with the 
president of the trustees section to con- 
sider the recommendations in Mr Gree- 
ley’s paper and other defects in the 
Illinois library laws and to report to 
the I. L. A. at the annual meeting in 
1912. 

Pursuant to this resolution President 
Legler appointed: James L. O’Donnell, 
chairman; H. M. Pindell, Peoria; Mrs 
R. B. Farson, St Charles; J. H. Free- 
man, Aurora; Mary Eileen Ahern,* 
Chicago ; Ange V. Milner, Normal; Anna 
I’. Hoover, Galesburg. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, J. C. M. Hanson, 
Chicago; vice-president, Mrs Rena M. 
Barickman, Joliet; secretary, F. K. W. 
Drury, Urbana; treasurer, Minnie A. 
Dill, Decatur; members of the council, 
terms to expire 1914, J. Lyon Wood- 
ruff, East St Louis; Harriet Lane, 
Freeport. 

A rising vote of appreciation and 
thanks was tendered Miss Hubbell, the 
retiring treasurer. 

The committee on resolutions offered 
a vote of thanks to the hosts of the 
occasion for many courtesies bestowed. 
The vote was received unanimously. 


Social features 


A reception was tendered the asso- 
ciation on Wednesday evening by the 
warden of the Illinois state peniten- 

*Later Miss Ahern asked President Hanson to 
excuse her from serving on the committee and 


to appoint Librarian Legler of Chicago in her 
place, which was done. 
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tiary, assisted by the women’s clubs of 
the city and the staff of the library, 
which was well attended and greatly 
enjoyed. 

On Friday afternoon, after the last 
session, an auto ride about the city was 
given the librarians through the cour- 
tesy of the directors of the Joliet public 
library. 

The attendance register shows 125 
interested persons, recording the lar- 
gest number ever signing. The Thurs- 
day meetings attracted over 200 people, 
making this the largest meeting ever 
held by the Illinois library association. 

The Illinois library school alumni 
enjoyed a dinner together on Thursday 
evening. Twenty covers were laid 
with three guests in attendance. 

At the close of the meeting on Thurs- 
day noon, the members gathered 
around the statue of Joliet on the pub- 
lic library grounds and were passed 
upon by the camera. (The picture is 
the frontispiece to this number.) 

Papers presented 


On Wednesday afternoon the first 

paper entitled 

Books for self culture 

read by Edward D. Tweedell, John 
Crerar library, Chicago. The speaker 
said he would prefer the topic to have 
read “Books for self-development” or 
“Self education.” He quoted Hamilton 
W. Mabie from his “Books and cul- 
ture” that “culture is never quantity, 
it is always quality of knowledge; it 
is never an extension from without, it 
is always an enlargement of ourselves 
by development from within; it is never 
a result of accumulation, it is always 
a result of growth.” 

Mr Tweedell referred to his college 
course in comparative literature where 
Dante’s “Divine comedy” was the 
center of study, but the class also read 
the “Iliad,” the “Odyssey,” the 
“Aeneid,” the “Book of Job,” “Faust,” 
“The ring and the book,” “Paradise 
lost,” “Hamlet” and “King Lear.” 

Again he referred to W. E. Foster’s 
“Standard library of the literary 
classics of the entire world,” lightly 
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spoken of as the “Power house,” with 
its motto “The books invite you not to 
study, but to taste and read,” its pleas- 
ant surroundings and excellent edi- 
tions. 

Continuing he said: “There is an 
abundance of books which are reliable 
guides for good reading and so well 
written that they inspire one with a 
desire for further study of the subjects 
touched upon. First perhaps is the 
work by Mr Mabie, already spoken of, 
‘Books and culture,’ and J. N. Lar- 
ned’s ‘fooks, culture and character,’ 
Millar’s ‘Books, a guide to good read- 
ing’ and numerous more of similar 
type. There are others which are per- 
haps more applicable to library condi- 
tions, having been written by librar- 
ians, Mr Spofford’s ‘Book for all read- 
ers, Koopman’s ‘Mastery of books,’ 
Mr Foster’s ‘Libraries and readers’ 
and another by an Englishman, A. C. 
Shaw of Birmingham, which is a small 
pamphlet attempting to be a guide to 
readers, suggesting titles in all 
branches and presents a running com- 
ment upon them. 

“A book which suggests other fields 
of knowledge and stimulates one to in- 
vestigate them can surely be considered 
cultural. A class of books of this sort 
is suggested in Arnold Bennett’s recent 
interesting essay, ‘How to live on 24 
hours a day.’ Among these are 
Krehbiel’s ‘How to listen to music,’ 
Elson’s ‘Orchestral instruments and 
their use.’ 

“Mr Bennett says a study of these 
books would cause one to live at a 
promenade concert, whereas previously 
you had merely existed. 

“In the field of art there is Clemont 
Witt’s ‘How to look at pictures,’ and in 
architecture Russell Sturgis’ ‘How to 
judge architecture’ and a recent book 
‘How to know architecture, the human 
elements in the development of styles’ 
by Frank E. Wallis. 

“Howell’s ‘Heroines of fiction’ pre- 
sents vivid portraits of notable char- 
acters in literature and stimulates a de- 
sire for more intimate acquaintance. 
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His ‘Literary friends and acquain- 
tances’ is another book of this sort. 

- “You would scarce expect a worker 
in a scientific library to refrain from 
noting one or two books of science, 
even though it may be considered a 
stretching of imagination to call them 
cultural. 

“Professor Wm. A. Locy of North- 
western university some two years ago 
issued a book entitled ‘Biology and its 
makers.’ In this work he gives a short 
history of biological science and then 
develops his subject by biographically 
considering the discoveries of indi- 
viduals. 

“Prof. Duncan of the University of 
Kansas has a very interesting book 
on modern chemical topics in his 
‘Chemistry of commerce.’ He dis- 
cusses the applications of rare earths, 
industrial alcohol, the making of medi- 
cine, etc. The book is quite scientific, 
yet written so that the layman can 
fully comprehend. 

“T realize that I have failed to touch 
upon the fields of history and biogra- 
phy and also that everyone of you will 
recall books which should have been 
included and I also realize that a com- 
prehensive treatment of such a topic 
could not be given by one of my ex- 
perience or in a paper of this length. 

“After all, culture is not in the num- 
ber of books and it is probably true 
that each of us have at hand the stand- 
ard works which are the beginnings of 
all knowledge.” 

The second paper was by Miss A. 
V. Milner of the Illinois state normal 
university entitled 


Book problems: (a) The best encyclopezedia. 
(b) What shall we do with book agents? 


For the encyclopedias, Miss Milner 
spoke of five: 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th 
edition; complete, deep, ponderous, 


scholarly, ranking with the great Ger- 
man encyclopedias; not of use for high 
schools and popular works. 

New International; evenly balanced 
with signed articles and good biblio- 
graphies. 
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Encyclopedia Americana; not so 
well balanced, stronger on North Am- 
erican subjects, science and biography. 
Either is good for popular, high school 
and family use. 

Nelson’s encyclopedia, with its in- 
genious loose leaf system, keeping it 
up to date and having many valuable 
features. 

Appleton’s new practical cyclopedia, 
advertised as a “high class cyclopedia 
at a low class price.” Articles are clear 
and concise, but with no bibliographies, 
good for quick reference. 

For annuals there are, The new in- 
ternational at $5.00, The American 
year-book at $3.50, Statesman’s year- 
book at $3.00, World almanac at 60c 
and Chicago News almanac at 4oc. 

For the book agents Miss Milner 
dwelt on the different kinds from the 
poor college student and pitiful old 
lady, who work on our sympathy, to 
the intelligent and skillful agent who 
hypnotizes us into buying. A good 
rule is “Never buy at the first inter- 
view.” Look further to see if the li- 
brary really needs the work. Find 
protection behind a large list of books 
absolutely needed. Treat book agents 
as any other business men; examine 
their wares and consider well before 
buying. 

The third paper was presented by 
Pearl I. Field of the Chicago public 
library on 


Expanding a branch system 


She told of the problem in Chicago, 
how two years ago there were many 
delivery stations and only one branch 
library. Since then 15 new branches 
have been established. 

The extensions of the main library 
have been classified into three groups: 

1) The circulating branches with 
separate buildings. 

2) The store branches evolved from 
the old delivery stations. 

3) The park branches established 
at recreation centers. 

Another phase of the work is the 
library located in a business house, a 
kind of traveling library. 
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On Thursday from 9:30 till 12, and 
again from 1:30 until 3, the sym- 
posium session on “Problems of small 
libraries” attracted and held the atten- 
tion of the large group of librarians 
under the skillful leadership of Miss 
M. E. Ahern of Chicago. The problem 
of book selection occupied first place; 
aids were dwelt on, such as the A. L. 
A. book-list, the New York state library 
bulletin on best books, the Worcester 
and Washington and other library lists. 
Public documents received attention, 
as well as juvenile fiction; technical 
questions, fines, work with schools 
and clubs, moving, etc., were fully dis- 
cussed. The round table was well sus- 
tained and its value lay in the personal 
touch and attendance. 

On Thursday at 3 o’clock Prof. 
James F. Hosic of the Teachers’ col- 
lege, Chicago normal school, presented 
his brief for the teachers, entitled 


What teachers expect of the library 


Mr Hosic divided his subject into 
two heads: “How the teachers might 
be helped to help themselves” and 
“How they might be helped to help the 
pupils.” 

Mr Hosic declared that the greatest 
problem before the teacher was to keep 
alive, by inspiration and energy, his 
magnetism and class-room spirit. This 
demands recreation, it may be by walk- 
ing, by listening to music, but one of 
the best forms of recreation is the 
reading of a good book, which is en- 
joyed simply because it tends toward 
resting the tired pedagog. Librarians 
should think of tired teachers when 
they prepare their lists. 

Another great need is culture. Teach- 
ers should know books; librarians 
should supply books for the guidance 
of teachers and not alone the books 
that they demand. 

Another need of the teacher is for 
general information. A complaint 
commonly made is that class-room 
work brings the teachers to a lower 
level, makes them bossy and supplies 
them with no information outside of 
the subject they are teaching.  Li- 
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brarians can help the teachers along 
these three lines. 

In helping the teachers to help the 
pupils, the librarian can get material 
for modern methods of teaching, can 
select the books and can urge that 
others be prepared. Most text books 
are too mature and shoot over the 
heads of the immature minds. The 
teacher today gets the pupils to pre- 
sent the subjects and no longer sticks 
to the text book. The librarian must 
aid in providing the material needed 
to which to refer the pupils. 

Outside of the school, the pupil 
has need of voluntary readings and 
he naturally turns to the teacher for 
advice. The teacher must recommend 
and the librarian must provide, and 
together they must find the books the 
pupils ought to ‘like and make them 
like them, and together they must find 
the standards by which to determine 
the general reading of pupils. 

In conclusion the following practical 
suggestions were offered: 

1) Let the library inform the 
teacher what the lii rary can do and 
keep urging and pressing it upon the 
teacher. 

2) Forget the technique of library 
economy and the things learned in 
school, but adapt them to the condi- 
tions under which the librarian is 
working. 

3) Enlist the services of the teach- 
ers in all ways. 

4) Exercise discrimination in se- 
lecting editions of children’s books. 

5) Do not duplicate activities; as 
for example, story telling. 

Complementing this address and pre- 
senting the other side, Anna F. Hoover 
of Galesburg read a paper entitled 


What the library expects of the teachers 


Codperation is expected in two ways: 
Outside the library, i. e. from the class 
room; and in the library itself. 

The teacher must be a lover of books 
and instill into her pupils a proper re- 
gard for the care and use of a book. 

The teacher also is expected to be 
acquainted with the best literature and 
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to give the child a taste and apprecia- 
tion for good books and to instruct in 
_a knowledge of authors and book titles. 

The teacher may also prepare lists 
of good books and recommend them 
for reading; as for example, recom- 
mending certain historical novels in 
connection with the history lesson. 

In this codperation the teacher is 
expected to be a library patron herself 
and acquainted with its rules, its tools, 
its resources, its limitations. And 
among the first things the librarian ex- 
pects is reasonableness in requests. Yet 
the selfish view is too often taken by 
the teacher and the college professor. 

Another thing expected is considera- 
tion. If a book must be purchased, 
at least the library should be notified 
long enough ahead to have it purchased 
and ready for circulation. An early re- 
quest shows forethought and consid- 
eration. 

Again in the matter of reference 
work, has not the librarian a right to 
expect that the teacher will find out 
first what the library has, and furnish 
the pupils with a reference list? Or, 
failing to do this, at least notify the 
librarian definitely in ample time to be 
prepared for the entire class? 

The thoughtless teacher we have 
with us always, who will draw out all 
the books in the library and then send 
the pupils to look up that subject in 
the very same books. 

“The librarian’s millenium will come 
when the teacher is moderate in his 
demands and remembers the claims of 
others; when he does not expect the 
librarian to make an exception of his 
case and keep the books he has out for 
his personal use, renewed unasked, and 
to remit all the fines he incurs: when 
he remembers that the library likes to 
preserve an atmosphere of quiet and 
orderliness and so refrains from use- 
less conversation which he himself 


would not permit in his class room; in 
short, when the librarian ceases to be 
the slave and becomes the co-worker, 
working not for, but with, the teacher. 
Personally I am glad to pay a tribute 
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of appreciation and gratitude to those 
teachers who more than live up to our 
expectations of them, who are so 
courteous, so considerate, so helpful 
themselves and so greatly appreciative 
of all one does for them, that it is only 
a pleasure to work with them. Un- 
fortunately for the librarian, however, 
they are in the minority, and until that 
happy day comes when all emulate the 
example of the few, for your own peace 
of mind and contentment, just remem- 
ber, ‘Blessed is he that expecteth noth- 
ing, for verily he shall not be disap- 
pointed.’ ” 

The public evening address before 
the association was given by Director 
J. I. Wyer, jr., of the New York state 
library and representative and ex-pres- 
ident of the American library associa- 
tion. His subject was 


What Americans read 


“What a nation reads is a study of 
public opinion in the making. A greater 
proportion of the masses read in the 
United States than in any other coun- 
try. The billboard is a mighty instru- 
ment in modern life, and provides the 
only reading for thousands who liter- 
ally read as they run. The number of 
billboards decreases, however, as edu- 
cation spreads. 

“It is no use to assume that we do 
not care what we read. We of the 
great American public read what ap- 
peals to us. We read for amusement, 
excitement, intoxication and to forget. 
The American people do far the 
greater part of their reading beyond 
the walls and influence of the library. 
Therefore the librarian must go further 
than her library walls. 

“The American people read news- 
papers above and before anything else, 
although only a few are read in li- 
braries. Newspapers form the bulk 
of the reading done by the average man, 
and in them lies his mentor, bible, 
opiate and creed. 

“But as to the ones who ‘play up’ 
petty low crimes, and either ignore 
serious facts or treat them flippantly, 
I would rather have my children grow 
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up in illiteracy than to learn from these 
papers, 

“The yellow journal is a screaming 
monstrosity, it is the submerged tenth 
of journalism, it drags its slimy finger 
through the garbage boxes and gutters 
of the whole earth in a search for 
scandal. Still, even the yellowest and 
the worst, champion the people’s cause 
against the ice trust, impure milk, civic 
corruption and like evils. 

“Arthur Brisbane of the New York 
Journal has been rightfully termed the 
shop girl’s Addison. 

“The press on the whole is a reason- 
able ally of public opinion. The worst 
is on the outside. Away from the 
front-page stories, on the inside we 
have the serious editorials and reading 
matter. Does the public demand fabri- 
cation, sensationalism, crazy, silly, 
grotesque headlines? No. 

“An endowed newspaper would be 
an experiment of interest, but would 
be little more than an experiment, and 
a short-lived one at that. The influ- 
ence of the libraries to this great mass 
of newspaper readers is what we want. 
They must give the people a wider and 
deeper education toward a better taste. 

“There are over 24,000 periodicals 
published in the United States, more 
than in all of Eurape. Their combined 
circulation is close to ten billion. The 
most widely circulated, however, are 
not the best. Nor is their influence 
greatest. The Nation and Atlantic 
Monthly have exercised a far greater 
influence in America than those whose 
circulation runs in the hundred thou- 
sands. 

“The magazines with the largest cir- 
culations may be divided into six 
groups; those for women, for the 
household, literary, religious, agricul- 
tural and juvenile. 

“The cheap magazines are horrible 
and their advertising is often vile. lowa 
is the best magazine state, as it has 
the most farmers and few, if any, large 
cities. The rural library extension 
would answer the demand of the coun- 
try residents for good reading instead 
of trash. 
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“The books most read are barely 
known by the librarians. Mary J. 
Holmes and E. P. Roe must be called 
the most popular of American books 
if sale figures are taken as a gauge. 
Nick Carter is also extensively read by 
young and old. The nickel novels are 
picked up by the boys and even men 
with avidity. 

“The English bible also has a large 
sale, as have the English classics. Last 
in the list comes the novel of the hour. 
Therefore the public library furnishes 
a small percentage of American read- 
ing. It spends too much time and in- 
fluence in circulating the book of the 
hour, This weakens its influence to- 
ward proper reading. 

“To sum up: The men read the news- 
papers; the women read magazines; 
books are read by women, children and 
a few men, 

“Still I can see a good future for 
the reading public. The libraries will 
in time educate them to the best litera- 
ture and keep them away from the 
undesirable. Things have not ‘gone 
to pieces’ in the reading world. They 
will come out all right.” 

By everyone, this was declared to 
be a most successful meeting. It was 
important in the advance steps taken, 
especially in the formation of a trustees 
section and in the legislative committee 
appointed to recommend the better- 
ment of Illinois library laws. 

F. K. W. Drury, Secy. 


Pacific Northwest Library Association 
Proceedings at Victoria, B. C. 


The third annual conference of the Pa- 
cific Northwest library association was 
held in Victoria, B. C., Sept. 4-6, 1911. 

The association was the guest of the 
Provincial library of British Columbia, 
represented by E. O. S. Scholefield, 1i- 
brarian, whose generous hospitality and 
thoughtful provision for the guests and 
the meetings made the conference a de- 
lightful occasion. 

On Monday afternoon the association 
was Officially welcomed in behalf of the 
Government by His Honor, the Lieu- 
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tenant-Governor and Mrs Paterson, who 
graciously received the members of the 
association at a garden party given at 
Government House. 

The first regular session of the confer- 
ence was held Monday evening, Mary 
Frances Isom, president and librarian of 
the Library association, Portland, pre- 
siding. The meeting was opened by Miss 
Isom, who introduced the Honorable 
Henry Esson Young, M. D., LL.D. and 
M. P. P., Provincial secretary and Min- 
ister of education, by a few fitting re- 
marks on the close codperation which 
must ever exist between the library and 
the educational departments of the city, 
the county, the state, or the province. 
Dr Young then welcomed the association 
in the name of his government and of the 
department which he represents. He 
spoke appreciatively of the educational 
value of the library, stating that the li- 
Lrary was the post-graduate course of 
the educational system. He outlined the 
plans for the new Provincial university 
to be located at Vancouver, B. C., and 
expressed the hope that the first building 
should be the library. He referred to 
the early days in the Province and to the 
Hudson Bay Company which had sent 
books to its trading posts, as the true pio- 
neers in the establishment of traveling 
libraries, a work carried on in the pres- 
ent day by the traveling library depart- 
ment of the Provincial library. Dr 
Young told of the increased equipment 
promised to the Provincial library in the 
plans for its new building, which, with the 
prospective library of the Provincial uni- 
versity, would give a combined book ca- 
pacity for 1,000,000 v. 

A. J. Morley, mayor of Victoria, then 
extended the cordial greetings of his city 
to the association. The mayor com- 
mended the plan of holding conventions 
interchangeably in the United States and 
Canada; it was only by such an inter- 
course of neigiborliness and social inter- 
est that the great problems of the race 
could be solved. He further said, four 


years’ experience as mayor had convinced 
him that the library had more to do with 
the practical solution of the civic evil 
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and with the making of the right type of 
character than any other institution in the 
city. 

Mr Scholefield then welcomed the as- 
sociation on behalf of the librarians of 
the Province. 

Miss Isom responded to the addresses 
of welcome by first paying a tribute to 
Canadian hospitality, adding that the as- 
sociation was not meeting in Victoria for 
this alone, nor because of the charm of 
the city, but also because the time seemed 
ripe for arousing interest in a more ex- 
tended library work throughout the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia. Continuing, 
Miss Isom said: “If we librarians be- 
lieve in the mission of the book 
we cannot rest until every country, every 
people, every class, every age, every 
group has the opportunity and the incen- 
tive for self-education and improvement.” 

Miss Isom then presented Mr Hadley, 
librarian of the Denver public library, 
as the representative of the American li- 
brary association. Mr Hadley contrasted 
the status of the American public library 
in 1876 with the position it now occupies 
in the community which has earned for it 
the designation of “the people’s univer- 
sity.” He said: “The time is coming 
when taxpayers, councilmen, and city 
treasurers will inquire as to the returns 
from library investments and will be in- 
clined not to be satisfied with pleasant 
phrases that librarians are en- 
gaged in trying to convince officers that 
false ideas of economy in regard to the 
library may be the grossest extrava- 
gance.” After pointing out the unsuita- 
bility of the standard type of library 
building, which generally follows Grecian 
architecture, he said “librarians of the 
northwest should profit by the experience 
of others, and in the buildings substitute 
freedom for inflexibility, hospitality for 
formality, and especially in the smaller 
buildings, a home atmosphere for an in- 
stitutional one. Good books, a home at- 
tractive to readers, and a good master 
or mistress of that home are essential to 
success,” Mr Hadley paid a warm trib- 
ute to the important place in the com- 
munity, filled by library work with chil- 
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dren; to the social influence which it 
exerted over young people in keeping 
them from the streets and in winning 
them from an interest in vicious books 
to an interest in wholesome reading. He 
concluded: ‘A chief obstacle to compre- 
hensive activities lies in the failure to 
provide suitable financial support to a li- 
brary after its work is well under way. 
With an efficient librarian, proper finan- 
cial support, and a loyal public, the li- 
brary will then be what one of its friends 
has characterized it ‘not a luxury but a 
broad universal benefaction.’ ” 

At the Tuesday morning session, fol- 
lowing a brief business meeting, two sec- 
tional sessions were held 1) on children’s 
work, under the direction of Miss An- 
drus, superintendent of children’s de- 
partment, Seattle public library, and 2) 
on college and reference work conducted 
by C. W. Smith, assistant librarian, Uni- 
versity of Washington library. 

Jessie M. Carson, children’s librarian, 
Tacoma public library, gave a compre- 
hensive paper on “The children’s share 
in a public library.” _Brietly tracing the 
history of work with children, Miss Car- 
son described its chief features and activi- 
ties, emphasizing the share of this work 
in public education rather than the chil- 
dren’s share in the library. 

Mrs Helen H. Dixon, Public library, 
South Bend, Wash., gave an enlivening 
description of what she was doing for the 
children of South Bend. The bracing 
quality of Mrs Dixon’s work, her fervor 
and resourcefulness, were inspiring con- 
tributions to the program. 

“Book selection for children,” pre- 
sented by Miss Britton, children’s librari- 
an, Public library, Spokane, was dis- 
cussed by Augusta Anderson, children’s 
librarian, Seattle public library. 

Lucile F. Fargo, librarian North cen- 
tral high school library, Spokane, read an 
able paper on “The high school problem,” 
in which she stated that “The ideal solu- 
tion of the high school problem is the 
branch library in the high school build- 
ing . . . such a library would be in 
the interest of economy, it would serve 
the whole community.” Alice A. Blanch- 
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ard, head of schools division, Seattle pub- 
lic library; Harriet A. Wood, head of 
school department, Library association, 
Portland, and Janet H. Nunn, librarian, 
Lewis and Clark high school library, Spo- 
kane, took part in the discussion which 
followed. 

At the round table for representatives 
of college and reference libraries, three 
topics were discussed: 1) High school 
debate work; 2) university department 
libraries; 3) reserve books. Mrs Hess, 
assistant reference librarian of the Seat- 
tle public library,. leading the discussion 
of “High school debate work,” told what 
was being done in the Seattle library for 
high school debaters, She spoke of a num- 
ber of useful reference helps in debate 
work, calling especial attention to the 
H. W. Wilson Co.’s “Debaters’ hand- 
books” and to the “Index of debate top- 
ics” issued by the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. The discussion of “Univer- 
sity department libraries” was opened by 
M. H. Douglass, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, who commented upon the 
arguments for and against a department 
system as summarized by J. I. Wyer in 
his “The college and university library,” 
chapter 4 of the “Manual of library econ- 
omy.” Miss Sweet, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, led the discussion of 
“Reserve books,” indicating the practice 
of various college libraries in handling 
this class of much used and much abused 
books. At the close of the session it 
was voted not to hold a special meeting 
of the college and reference section next 
year, but, by way of experiment, to re- 
quest the program committee to place on 
the general program some topics of 
special interest to college and reference 
librarians. 

Tuesday afternoon was given over to 
the enjoyment of a delightful motor ride. 

The opening address of the evening 
session was delivered by W. L. Brew- 
ster, trustee, Library association, Port- 
land, on “The responsibilities of library 
trustees.” Mr Brewster emphasized li- 
brary school training as an essential 
preparation for expert librarianship. He 
lightly ridiculed the librarian’s love of sta- 
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tistics and yet hinted that it might be well 
for librarians to adopt a consistent method 
- of computing statistics that would enable 
a trustee to obtain, for instance, the com- 
parative cost of preparing books for the 
shelves. 

R. W. Douglas, librarian, Public li- 
brary, Vancouver, B. C., next outlined 
some of the policies which should pre- 
vail in “Book selection for public libra- 
ries,” which was followed by a brisk dis- 
cussion of debatable points. 

The last topic of the evening’s program 
was “Public libraries for public service,” 
in which Judson T. Jennings, librarian 
of the Seattle public library, broadly out- 
lined the development of the library into 
an institution for public service, which 
exists not for the benefit it may be to 
John Smith alone, but for the benefit that 
benefiting John Smith will be to the com- 
munity. The typical activities of the 
modern public library were suggested 
by a series of lantern slides. 

The last session of the conference was 
devoted to 1) the reports on the progress 
ot libraries in: Oregon, by Miss Marvin, 
secretary Oregon library commission; 
Washington, by J. M. Hitt, librarian, 
Washington state library ; British Colum- 
bia, by E. O. S. Scholefield, librarian, 
Provincial library; Alberta, by Alexan- 
der Calhoun, librarian, Public library, 
Calgary. 2) Discussion of how state as- 
sociations shall affiliate with the A. L. A. 
3) A paper on ‘“‘Codperation among the 
libraries in the Northwest,’ by Miss 
Stewart, assistant librarian, Free public 
city library, Victoria. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: president, E. O. S. Scholefield, 
Provincial library of British Columbia; 
first vice-president, W. L. Brewster, 
trustee, Library association, Portland, 
Ore.; second vice-president, Alice A. 
Blanchard, Seattle public library; secre- 
tary, Lucile F. Fargo, North central high 
school library, Spokane; treasurer, M. H. 
Douglass, University of Oregon library. 

There were 65 members present at the 
meetings. The membership is 243. 

CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH WALLACE, 
Secretary. 





British Library Association 
The thirty-fourth annual meeting at Perth 

The annual meeting of the Library 
association of Great Britain was held 
at Perth, Septembex 4-8. The meeting 
was formally opened by a civic recep- 
tion. In his presidential address, Sir 
John Dewar made a plea for the ex- 
tension of free libraries to the rural 
districts. 

In the rural districts a great deal 
more might be done on these lines, It 
is important that life in the country 
districts should be made more inter- 
esting and more attractive, and no 
more powerful influence in that direc- 
tion exists than the encouragement of 
an intelligent love of books among the 
people. 

Sir John Dewar thought it highly 
necessary that a librarian should be 
properly trained and helped to spe- 
cialize for his life’s work. His train- 
ing and education were of the utmost 
public importance, since the control 
of perhaps the main supply of litera- 
ture at the command of the community 
was in his hands, 

Trained librarians 

Too many library committees had 
made the mistake of appointing ama- 
teur and partially trained men to have 
charge of libraries. When one realized 
the highly technical nature of a li- 
brarian’s duties, that he would have 
the control of the literature of a great 
part of the community, that it was his 
duty to advise as to the books avail- 
able to the people, that he must sift 
and select these books, that he must 
have a great knowledge of the right 
kind of book—and the infinite patience 
that is needed to discover it, as well 
as the tact and experience necessary 
to manage a sometimes not very 
easily managed committee—one could 
see how important it was that the 
librarian should be a picked man spe- 
cially and carefully trained for his 
profession. 

Non-professional membership 

L. Stanley Jast, honorary secretary 

of the association, read a paper on 
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“The immediate future of the Library 
association,” in which he pointed out 
that the association had reached a 
stage clearly marked out by the adop- 
tion of the professional registration 
scheme, and the formulation of branch 
associations, properly articulated with 
the main body. The effect of these 
steps had rendered it certain that the 
lines of the future would be different 
from the lines of the past. The scheme 
of registration as it now stood in the 
by-laws of the association was incom- 
plete. It had been a matter of common 
observation, especially among the 
older members, that the non-profes- 
sional element of the association was 
decreasing and was taking a less im- 
portant share in their activities year 
by year. Mr Jast was aware that 
there were members who did not re- 
gard this with any particular concern, 
but he thought that he was justified 
in his concern for the future, for men 
who had been most closely bound up 
with the work of the association and 
who had borne the lion’s share in lay- 
ing the foundation upon which the 
association was built had been prone 
to look upon the gradual disappear- 
ance of the non-professional element 
as fraught with great danger. On 
such matters as the library bill, the 
presence among them of such members 
was of vital importance. With the 
growth of the professional spirit, the 
tendency had been more and more to 
elect to the council librarians, to the 
exclusion of other members and the 
registration scheme would inevitably 
tend to strengthen that development, 
unless they amended the scheme so as 
to insure to the council a certain num- 
ber of non-professional members. With 
a view to widening the interest in the 
association, Mr Jast suggested that 
they should approach other bodies 
who were at present outside, but who 
had kindred interests, with a view to 
effecting an amalgamation and com- 
bination, for example, with the 
museums. He thought that the asso- 
ciation should be reorganized into 
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sections. There might be a municipal 
librarians’ section, a private and club 
section, a museum section, a _ biblio- 
graphical section, and so on. Tech- 
nical questions could then be rele- 
gated to the particular sections, leaving 
the general meetings of the association 
open for discussion of the larger ques- 
tions affecting them. 

The paper called forth an animated 
discussion. Some were afraid that the 
museum section was not altogether 
feasible. The library association, in 
the judgment of some, ought not to 
be a professional association. It em- 
braced all cultures and the best type 
of social development. Others ques- 
tioned the feasibility of combining 
museum interests with those of li- 
braries, claiming, that the museum 
association would fight hard for an 
independent existence. One speaker 
felt that the division into sections 
would still farther tend to narrow the 
interests of the association, and others 
pointed out that the development of 
the provincial district associations 
could be accomplished only by de- 
centralization of activities from the 
London office. It was thought that if 
the monthly meetings of the council 
were held in different districts it 
might further this end. 

Cedric Chivers gave his interesting 
and instructive address on the relative 
values of leather and other binding 
materials, which he had previously 
presented at the Pasadena conference. 

James Christison, librarian at Mont- 
rose, read a paper on “Some factors 
contributing to the success of a public 
library,” in which he advocated closer 
cooperation with the schools. That 
important phase of library develop- 
ment had been greatly retarded 
through the want of the necessary 
funds, and he gave instances within 
his own experience where the educa- 
tion department had blocked the 
proposal to provide books for home 
reading. Another factor which, in his 
opinion, tended toward the usefulness 
of the library was the extension of its 
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privileges to country readers, but here 
again they were met by officialdom. 
- The Forfarshire county council had 
agreed to give a grant of 20 pounds 
per annum to the libraries for certain 
privileges, but the secretary for Scot- 
land would not sanction the grant. In 
the opinion of the speaker, the libraries 
act should be altered to cover cases of 
that kind. Mr Christison expressed 
himself in favor of library buildings 
being used as art centers. He em- 
phasized the need for increased co- 
operation between the church and the 
library. 

In his paper on the projected “Bib- 
liography of national history,” H. R. 
Tedder, librarian of the Athenzum 
club, London, explained what had 
been accomplished since his proposal 
was first submitted to the Library asso- 
ciation 26 years ago. Part of the work 
had been completed by the late Dr 
Charles Gross in his valuable “Sources 
and literature of English history from 
the earliest times to 1485,” of which 
a new edition was about to appear. 
The historical literature from the end 
of the fifteenth century to the present 
day remained to be dealt with. The 
work is now in the hands of an Anglo- 
American committee and the projected 
“Bibliography of national history 
since 1485” will be a guide to the 
principal manuscript authorities as 
well as a selected list of books, pam- 
phlets, dissertations, articles in peri- 
odicals, dictionaries, encyclopedias, trans- 
actions of societies and _ collected 
works. Brief notes will be added in- 
dicating the scope and contents of the 
works cited. The support of all 
librarians was asked for and they were 
urged to subscribe to the work in ad- 
vance of publication. 

In the absence of W. E. A. Axon, 
his paper on Lord Crawford’s Bibli- 
otheca Lindesiana was read by Mr 
Sutton of Manchester, Alderman H. 
Plummer, chairman of the Manchester 
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public library committee, read an in- 
teresting paper on 
The place of the public library in civic life 


He contended that there was one 
supreme purpose for which libraries 
exist, a trilogy of duties and obliga- 
tions toward the community, imposed 
upon library committees as_ library 
administrators. The whole scope and 
aim of the work may be summed up 
in three words: recreation, education, 
inspiration, Alderman Plummer dis- 
cussed the question as to how far 
library authorities were to take upon 
themselves the office of critics or 
censors as to what should or should 
not be placed in the hands of the pub- 
lic. After pointing out that the prin- 
ciple of selection was_ practically 
forced upon them by the inadequacy 
of the revenues of the public libraries, 
and affirming that the line between se- 
lection and censorship was indistinguish- 
able, he said that the whole world 
was at present in a state of flux, seeth- 
ing with discontent. Everywhere, 
political, economical, industrial, social 
aid moral landmarks were being up- 
rooted and overthrown. Naturally all 
that restlessness and dissatisfaction 
found its expression in literature, and 
if library authorities were to be any- 
thing more than the passive agents 
of any and every type of propagandism 
they were bound to put into force their 
faculty of selection. No library could 
evade that obligation. There were in 
circulation certain organs of opinion, 
ultra-socialistic, anarchical, in violent 
opposition to the existing order, advo- 
cating revolution, no matter how ruth- 
less and extreme the methods by which 
it was brought about. To all such the 
doors of their libraries and reading 
rooms were effectually barred. But 
if these attacks on the foundations of 
society by brute force were thus rec- 
ognized was the obligation any less 
imperative when similarly harmful 


assaults, far more insidious and subtle, 
were made upon those moral sanctions 
and conventions by which society was 
held together, and without which it 














would fall back into a state of savagery 
and chaos? 
Modern novels 

Mr Plummer then took up and de- 
fended the action of the Manchester 
library committee in deciding not to 
put into circulation the latest books 
of H. G. Wells—first, “Ann Veronica,” 
and more recently, “The new Machia- 
velli”—and after analyzing these 
works he maintained that no amount 
of wriggling and slimy sophistries 
could redeem the characters of the 
former from contempt and abhorrence. 
He for one deeply deplored that so 
striking and powerful a genius as Mr 
Wells should have been diverted from 
those original and brilliant specula- 
tions, scientific and social, by which he 
first won fame, into those unwhole- 
some and stifling bypaths. (Applause.) 
It was, he trusted, but a temporary 
aberration, and he confidently hoped 
for his return to saner and sounder 
themes, They would agree that they 
could not evade the obligation to keep 
an increasingly strict watch upon the 
class of literature which was pernicious 
and demoralizing in tone, and which 
could not fail to have injurious effects, 
particularly upon the younger life of 
the community. In the library world 
they were face to face with conditions 
which were unknown to their prede- 
cessors. The mid-Victorian era, so 
little removed in point of years, was 
worlds away from them in thought 
and ideals. Its art was dead; its zxs- 
thetics excited derision; and its some- 
what stodgy complacencies were des- 
pised; but in one respect at least it 
stood forth illustrious. Its fiction was 
magnificently pure and wholesome, 
and the great masters—Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and the Brontés—rise up in judgment 
against our generation. Who would 


deny that we are living in an age of 
literary degeneracy, and breathing a 
polluted and miasma-laden air? Were 
there any such things left as truth, 
honor and duty, 
self-sacrifice? 


self-restraint and 
The social contract in 
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all its bearings was being violently as- 
sailed, and the old brutal theory was 
again rampant that “they should take 
who have the power, and they should 
keep who can.” Whether they could 
make headway against that tendency 
he did not know, but at least they 
could try. (Loud applause. ) 

Dr A. H. Millar, Dundee, submitted 
some “Notes on library administrative 
work and legislation,” in which he further 
discussed the fiction problem. Nearly 
every librarian had had to decide 
whether he should “black list” certain 
novels. Some moral purists main- 
tained that the librarian ought to have 
plenary powers to exclude such books, 
but that was a matter not so easily 
settled. On the one hand, it might 
be urged that the librarian had no right 
to take the ratepayers’ money to cor- 
rupt the ratepayers’ children, but, on 
the other hand, the qualifications of a 
librarian gave him no sanction to act 
as the responsible custodian of the 
people’s morals. No single person had 
any right to compile an index expurga- 
torious relating to fiction, and further, 
it would be cruel to compel a librarian 
to wander over the wide field of 
modern fiction, with all its weeds and 
blossoms, so that he might, after in- 
finite labor, pick out the white flower 
of a blameless novel. The name of 
an author now afforded no security 
that his latest work would be harm- 
less. Several of the most popular 
novelists had begun their careers with 
irreproachable works and degenerated 
unexpectedly into sex problems that 
were both risqué and unedifying. 

The needs of the blind were dis- 
cussed by Miss E, A. Austin and G. 
E. Roebuck in interesting papers on 
“Present conditions and_ possibilities 
of public library service to the blind.” 
Miss Austin appealed for the codpera- 
tion of public libraries in making more 
adequate provision for the blind. The 
reading blind were increasing in num- 
bers and it was only reasonable to ask 
that something should be done at the 
libraries to put them on an equal foot- 
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ing with their more fortunate fellow- 
citizens. The two great difficulties in 
dealing with distribution of books 

among the blind were geographical 
and financial ones. Some organized 
scheme might be devised which would 
lessen the geographical difficulty, and 
incidentally the financial. She strongly 
advocated the establishment of a na- 
tional library. “ Mr Roebuck submitted 
a resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, to the effect that in the opin- 
ion of the association it was desirable 
to secure a systematized circulation of 
embossed literature among the blind 
through the medium of public libraries 
and that the council be asked to ap- 
point a special committee for the pur- 
pose of considering the best means to 
that end. 

The distribution of public documents 
and government publications was the 
subject of a paper by H. Tapley-Soper, 
of Exeter, who called attention to the 
government’s parsimony in the distri- 
bution of documents. The conven- 
ience of the public or the demands of 
public libraries did not apparently en- 
ter into the calculations of the author- 
ities of the Stationery Office. The pur- 
chase of government publications by 
public libraries under the present sys- 
tem was a monstrous imposition on 
the taxpayer, for he was actually pay- 
ing for these goods twice over. Sir 
John Dewar suggested that the libra- 
rians should worry their M. P.’s until 
they got such documents as_ they 
wanted. 

The last of the papers was a con- 
tribution by R. A. Peddie, of the St 
Bride’s Foundation Institute, London, 
on 
English libraries; a study in administrative 

chaos 

Mr Peddie urged that an effort 
should be made to secure better condi- 
tions in librarianship. He wanted 


every small boy who was an assistant 
in a village library to have an oppor- 
tunity of rising even to the position 
of Director of the British Museum, 
and his appeal to them was, to “edu- 
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cate the public, agitate for professional 
recognition, and above all, to organ- 
ize the profession.” If the library pro- 
fession was to be a real profession they 
must so organize that they would get the 
prizes of the profession for themselves, 
instead of allowing these appointments to 
go to outsiders as consolation prizes for 
something else. Mr Tapley-Soper gave it 
as his opinion that the time had arrived 
when a Royal commission should be ap- 
pointed by the government to inquire 
into the whole question of library 
service. 

The annual business meeting of the 
association was held Friday afternoon, 
when various matters of more special 
interest were discussed. Liverpool 
was chosen as the place of the annual 
meeting for 1912, when it was hoped 
to have more foreign visitors in at- 
tendance. In the evening the members 
dined together under the presidency of 
Sir John Dewar. 

THEODORE W. Kocu. 


New York Library Association 
Library week in New York city 


The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the New York library association was 
held in New York city, September 
25-30. It was the largest meeting ever 
held by the association, the total 
attendance being about 700, though it 
was impossible to obtain an accurate 
register, because the members were 
scattered over the city and many of 
them did not visit the headquarters at 
all. The average attendance at the 
meetings was about 300 and the entire 
conference had the character and ap- 
pearance of an A. L. A. convention. 
The meeting of the publishing board 
of the A. L. A. on Friday and of the 
American library institute on the even- 
ings of Wednesday and Thursday 
brought together many prominent li- 
brarians from different parts of the 
country, while many others came be- 
cause they were unable to attend the 
Pasadena conference. The number of 


*Mr Hill’s paper is printed in full elsewhere 
in this number. 
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librarians from the small up-state li- 
braries was unusually large, a fact 
which was gratifying to the executive 
committee, as the meeting in New 
York was arranged in the hope that it 
would be of special value to them. 

There were 75 delegates represent- 
ing 40 libraries in New York state 
outside of New York city. There 
were 105 delegates representing 65 
libraries from Ig states, the District of 
Columbia and Canada. 

The conference opened on Monday 
evening with a reception given by the 
New York library club to the visitors 
at the Park Avenue hotel. There were 
about 500 guests present and President 
Virgin of the New York library club 
welcomed the New York library asso- 
ciation. President Hill responded for 
the association and Vice-President 
Seward for the up-state delegates. Af- 
ter the speeches, refreshments were 
served, and with music and dancing, 
the evening passed delightfully. 

The first session of the convention 
was held on Tuesday morning at the 
Engineering Society building. Mayor 
Wm. J. Gaynor of New York city gave 
the opening address, welcoming the 
association to New York. With his 
usual versatility, he pointed out the 
field of effective work occupied by li- 
braries, and paid a high compliment to 
the influence and practical help given 
by reference departments. It was an 
unusually fitting speech given by a 
mayor. 

President Hill responded to the wel- 
come and gave an address on “Library 
associations and library meetings.”’* 

W. P. Cutter, librarian of the En- 
gineering societies, extended a welcome 
to the association and gave a short 
account of the library with which he 
is connected. He dwelt especially 
upon one feature of the work in his 
library, that of hunting up information 
for any one, anywhere in the world, 
whether a member of the societies or 
not. The library will furnish reference 
lists of literature on the question sub- 
mitted, copies of the literature if nec- 
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essary, including photographs and dia- 
grams and, if the work is not too ex- 
tensive, will do it free. He added that 
he believed that the coming public li- 
brary will be the one that tries to get 
the information to the people and not 
the books. 

The report of the committee on rural 
communities was presented by Caro- 
line F. Webster. The work of the 
year had been done on state lines and 
cooperation with a number of state 
organizations had been obtained with 
a view to stimulating and guiding the 
reading in rural communities. Work 
had been done in farmers’ institutes, 
at state experiment stations and in 
other state agencies. A traveling li- 
brary exhibit was given at all the agri- 
cultural meetings in the state. Codp- 
eration with the granges had been with 
individual organizations rather than 
with the grange as a whole. Miss Web- 
ster thought the problem of state aid in 
giving rural population library facili- 
ties can best be solved along county 
lines. She believed that paid, trained 
library workers should be obtained for 
this particular work. 

Chas. H. Tuck, head of extension 
work at Cornell university, gave a 
stirring address on methods of dealing 
with rural communities, in which he 
emphasized strongly that much effort 
was futile and results were lost be- 
cause the library workers did not un- 
derstand the conditions of country 
life and the character of the people 
with whom they wished to codperate. 
Mr Tuck thought is was impossible 
to do effective work from the stand- 
point of the librarian, The viewpoint 
of the community and the rural people 
must prevail if any good results are 
accomplished. 

J. I. Wyer, jr, discussed the lack of 
information concerning rural communi- 
ties as illustrated by the discovery of 
the number of people in New York 
state outside the reach of any organ- 
ized library. A careful survey seemed 
to show that there was at least a 
million and a half of such persons in 
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the state. Mr Wyer said the associa- 
tion knew less about this field than 
- they should, before attempting to reach 
it. They had small knowledge of the 
qualities of its soil, its ingredients, its 
promises of fertility and of yield. These 
it would seem ought to be known be- 
fore attempting to sow the seed of 
library activities. 

H. Ida Curry, superintendent of the 
State charities aid association, spoke 
on “Child welfare in rural communi- 
ties.” Her address contained a realistic 
and most distressing picture of the 
life in many of the rural communities of 
New York. The question of the work of 
rural communities was interestingly dis- 
cussed by various persons. 

Mr Eastman added to the report of 
the committee on institutes, already 
published, a resolution, which was 
adopted, to the effect that the asso- 
ciation commends to the careful con- 
sideration of the committee on insti- 
tutes, the importance of offering, in 
connection with the round-table meet- 
ings, to such librarians as may wish 
to come together for the purpose of 
obtaining a brief course of study in sim- 
ple library methods under competent in- 
structors, 

On Tuesday afternoon, the associa- 
tion was entertained delightfully by 
the Baker & Taylor Co. at a tea given 
at the Aldine club. It afforded an 
opportunity, not only for librarians to 
meet each other, but the greater pleas- 
ure of meeting personally many of the 
noted writers, artists, reviewers and 
literary people generally. Among those 
present were Miss Gilder, Mr More, 
Mr Ford, Mr Maurice, Mr Halsey, Mrs 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Mary G. 
Hay and others. 

On Wednesday morning, the con- 
ference was held in the beautiful new 
building of the New York public li- 
brary. The association was welcomed 
by Dr Billings in an address in which 
he traced interestingly the develop- 
ment of the New York public library. 
The organization of the library is quite 
unusual. The city owns the building, 
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but has received large bequests from 
private individuals for the library. The 
building has cost over nine million 
dollars and the books are worth three 
millions. The library has an income 
from an endowment of eight million 
dollars in addition to the appropriation 
based on the number of books circu- 
lated. Vice-Director Anderson gave a 
description of the building, after which 
the members were invited to inspect 
the same under his escort and that of 
the heads of the different departments. 

The third session was held on Wednes- 
day afternoon at the College of the 
city of New York. Dr Finley, presi- 
dent of the college, welcomed the asso- 
ciation. He facetiously touched on the 
usefulness of the card catalog and said 
that if Maeterlinck were to bring li- 
brarians into the drama of the search 
for happiness, the librarian would be 
represented as a very beautiful woman, 
carrying in her hand a section of a 
card catalog. Dr Finley naid a tribute 
to the service rendered in the distri- 
bution of books and said that the col- 
leges had united in a campaign for 
better care of public books which have 
come to take the place of the private 
book, 

Dr Willard Austin, reference libra- 
rian of Cornell university, discussed 
“Efficiency in college and university 
library work,” and said that libraries 
were open to the charge that can be 
brought against other departments of 
educational institutions, of wasting 
time, money and other forms of energy 
through the use of antiquated methods 
and machinery. Mr. Austen said it 
was very important that the rising gen- 
eration of students should be trained 
in the expert use of bibliographical 
materials, and he added that he did not 
think the application of business 
methods to university libraries would 
tend to destroy idealism. Public li- 
braries, he said, have made much 
greater progress in efficiency in the 
last 25 years than have the libraries 
of colleges. 

Mr. Keogh of Yale university fol- 
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lowed with an address on “Biblio- 
graphic equipment of a university li- 
brary for its greatest efficiency.” (See 
page 374.) Walter B. Briggs, li- 
brarian of Trinity college, Hartford, in 
an address on “Maps, their value and 
availability,” emphasized two points. 
First, the need of adding to our cata- 
logs, under the subject of maps, many 
more cards than is now the practice 
and what is of particular importance, 
adopting some uniform method of 
more fully describing the maps. Sec- 
ond, the value in exhibiting maps of 
‘the Jemkins revolving map rack. Where 
wall space is scarce, this device makes 
it possible to exhibit 30 maps or I50 
small maps of the size of the sheets of 
the United States geological survey. Mr 
Briggs believes that there is need of a 
fully annotated list of atlases and maps 
in print, together with an index of the 
best maps in recent books and periodicals. 

Dr Louis N. Wilson of Clark uni- 
versity told the association of the 
work of the New England college 
library association and expressed the 
hope that New York state might form 
a similar association. A motion was 
carried to the effect that a committee 
be appointed with authority to invite 
a meeting of college librarians of dif- 
ferent regions with special reference to 
forming an association. 

At the close of the session, the mem- 
bers were delightfully entertained by 
an organ recital by Prof. Samuel Bald- 
win in the great beautiful chapel. It 
was a most delightful hour. 

The fourth session was held at New 
York university, Dr E. E. Brown, the 
newly elected president of the univer- 
sity, giving the address of welcome. 
He was followed by Mr Iles, who read 
a paper on “Librarians as local biog- 
raphers,” in which he urged the ad- 
visability of libraries keeping up-to- 
date clippings and portraits of well- 
known people, especially those who 
have contributed in any way to the de- 
velopment of an idea in the community. 
Mr Iles’s paper has been printed in 
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pamphlet form and can be obtained 
from the author. 

In the discussion of the subject, 
“Mutual relations between libraries and 
social organizations,” Dr John M. 
Glenn dwelt upon the necessity of the 
librarian keeping in touch with social 
agencies, finding out what they are 
doing and how their interests can be 
forwarded by the right sort of litera- 
ture. Frederick W. Jenkins, librarian 
of the School of Philanthropy, New 
York city, urged strongly, in his pa- 
per on “The social worker and the 
library,” the necessity of codperation 
with the social worker, Librarians to 
do this must know the meaning of 
modern social work and the needs of 
the social worker in the individual 
community. This information can be 
obtained easily for the asking, from 
the various organizations interested in 
better housing conditions, in regula- 
tion of hours of labor, child labor or- 
ganizations and the like. Valuable 
material in various reports on all these 
subjects ought to be on the library 
shelves of every community. 

Dr W. M. Stevenson, of the sociology 
department of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary, described the collection of 
10,000 books and 2000 pamphlets on so- 
ciology in the Brooklyn library. This 
material is in a separate department 
in charge of assistants who give their 
whole time to collecting and indexing 
material and assisting readers. 

Dr S. Dana Hubbard, of the Board 
of Health of New York city, spoke on 
“Disinfection of books.” 

The report of the committee on penal 
and charitable institutions by Mr Wyn- 
koop, suggested drastic changes in the 
organization, collections and personal 
administration of these libraries. It 
was recommended that they should be 
in charge of persons of special skill 
and training for their work. They 
should be made positive and direct 
agencies for the education of prison 
populations. A buying list of books suit- 
able for the prison libraries is now being 
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prepared by the League of library 
commissions. 
. Dr Lewis, of the Prison association, 
stated that anything which the New 
York Association will do in aid of 
prison libraries, the Prison association 
will be glad to put into effect as far as 
possible. 

During this, meeting the name of 
an opposition candidate for the office 
of treasurer, that of Edwin White Gail- 
lard, was announced. 

The fifth session was held at Colum- 
bia university, on Thursday afternoon, 
President Butler delivering the ad- 
dress of welcome. 

He traced briefly the history of the 
Columbia library since its beginning, 
and emphasized the central part it 
plays in the scheme of organization of 
the entire university. By the statutes 
of the university, the librarian ranks as 
full professor, the assistant librarian 
ranks as associate professor, the super- 
visors as assistant professors, the bibli- 
ographers rank as instructors, with 
all the privileges which attach thereto. 

Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, president of 
the American library association, was 
next introduced to the audience. She 
received a most hearty and prolonged 
applause on her appearance, at the 
close of which she presented her paper 
on “Joy reading.” 

George B. Utley, secretary of the 
A. L. A., told what the American li- 
brary association stands for, and urged 
all present to become members. 

The question ot the affiliation of the 
state with the national body was dis- 
cussed. The general sentiment was in 
favor of such an affiliation on the basis 
of a per capita assessment, paid into 
the treasury of the A. L. A. This 
should entitle the State association to 
name a representative from the state 
as a member of the A. L. A. council. 
The association thought that all state 
associations, regardless of membership, 
should be allowed but one representa- 
tive on the council. 

Dr E. C. Richardson, of Princeton, 
presented a paper on “Some old Egyp- 
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tian librarians.” He thought the old 
Egyptian colleges were probably con- 
ducted in libraries and by librarians. 
Dr Richardson gave an interesting ac- 
count of 21 librarians who lived before 
the Alexandrian library was founded. 
At that time the office of librarian was 
so highly esteemed that the temple 
and palace librarians were ex-officio 
members of the national council. The 
paper ended with the interesting sug- 
gestion that the chief librarian of Con- 
gress would make a useful member of 
the President’s cabinet as an ex-officio 
minister of education. 

The address of Dr Johnston, of 
Columbia university, and that of Mr 
Bowker, of the Library Journal, were 
omitted because of the lateness of the 
hour. 

The opening address of the sixth ses- 
sion, Thursday evening, at Columbia 
university, also, was given by Dr John 
Erskine, professor of literature at 
Columbia. His subject was “Reading 
for young people,” and formed the key- 
note of the brightest and most enter- 
taining meeting of the conference. 

Dr Erskine urged the necessity of 
allowing young people to browse 
among mature books in the hope that 
they will read books which are too 
old for them. To withhold books 
from young people because they may 
not understand them, he considered a 
ludicrous kind of conceit, because if 
you removed all the other books from 
the library that all the other people do 
not understand, you would have very 
little left indeed. An objection to 
browsing which seemed to him very 
inadequate is that the child may read 
something that is not good for it, for 
in his opinion no book is dangerous 
unless it is vulgar. 

The second point which he made was 
that young readers approach books 
first out of curiosity; they want some- 
thing strange. The young person who 
has a live love of books ought to begin 
with a love of dime novels or their 
equivalent. The boy who loves dime 
novels should be provided with plenty 
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of dime novels, because if he reads 
enough he will come to have a critical 
taste in dime novels and to have a 
critical taste in anything is an accom- 
plishment. A third point which he 
suggested was the attraction that old 
books usually have for young people, 
books that are more or less quaint 
simply because the quaintness of the 
language, which is merely the result 
of time, makes the book seem vivid and 
unusual. 

Miss Coult, of the Barringer high 
school, Newark, N. J., told of the work 
of the Barringer school and spoke most 
appreciatively of the help given so 
freely at all times by the Public library 
of Newark. Quite an animated dis- 
cussion followed. 

The committee on normal schools 
reported that all the normal schools in 
New York state are now doing some- 
thing in the way of definite instruction 
for the teachers in the use and choice 
of books and the elements of library 
training. The principal of the Gene- 
seo normal school, where there is a 
very fully developed course, writes, 
“There has never been any work in 
the normal schools which has done so 
much to raise the standard of scholar- 
ship of the whole student body as has 
the library work. I do not think a 
school for the training of teachers can 
do successful work if it does not make 
the library the center of its educational 
activities.” 

On Friday, the last day of the con- 
ference, the meetings were held in 
Brooklyn, the subject being ‘The work 
of museums with schools.” In wel- 
coming the association to Brooklyn, 
Hon. David A. Boody spoke of the 
plans for the new central building of 
the Brooklyn public library. Addi- 
tional words of welcome were given by 
President Healy, of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts, and by Frederic B. 
Pratt, Pratt institute. 

Dr Frederic A. Lucas, of the Mu- 
seum of natural history, New York 
city, spoke of the essential differ- 
ence between museums and schools, 
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the museum endeavoring to interest 
through its exhibits and its work being 
done mainly by what is seen rather 
than what is read. Each one forms 
a valuable supplement to the work of 
the other, and in small towns and 
cities can be very successfully united. 
The subject was elaborated by Henry 
W. Kent, of the Metropolitan museum 
of art. He set forth that actual travel 
and the seeing of rare objects in nature 
and art were gradually taking the place 
of books, and that, perhaps, the time 
would come before many years when 
books would not have nearly so much 
importance as at present. Miss Gallop, 
curator of the Children’s museum of 
Brooklyn, and Mr Howland, of the 
Buffalo society of natural history, also 
discussed the subject. Mr Howland 
spoke especially of the codperation af- 
forded by the Buffalo public library. 

The election of officers for the en- 
suing year was announced as follows: 

President, William F, Seward, li- 
brarian, Binghamton public library; 
vice-president, Lucia L. Henderson, 
librarian, James Prendergast library 
Jamestown; secretary, Mrs Kate D. 
Andrew, librarian, Steele memorial li- 
brary, Elmira; treasurer, Frederic W. 
Jenkins, librarian, New York school of 
philanthropy. 

After the adoption of the resolutions 
thanking the various institutions, so- 
cieties and individuals for courtesies 
received, the meeting was adjourned. 
At the invitation of the Long Island 
library club, a luncheon was served at 
the Montauk club, Brooklyn, after 
which the members and their friends 
were given an automobile ride about 
the city, including visits to the various 
branches of the Brooklvn library, 
through the courtesy of the Brooklyn 
citizens. 

In the evening, at 7 o'clock, about 
200 people assembled at the Brighton 
Beach casino to celebrate the end of 
the twenty-first conference. 

The dinner was a delightful one, 
many choice spirits being present, and 
the after-dinner speeches of the guests 
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and librarians furnished good sauce to 
the bounteous repast. Librarian Mon- 
roe Mackenzie, of Dumferline, Scot- 
land, was most cordially received on 
Mr Carnegie’s personal introduction, 
and was heartily welcomed on his own 
account by the company after listening 
to his capital speech. Everyone pres- 
ent voted the ‘meeting a success from 
start to finish, none more heartily so 
than those present who were there as 
guests of the meeting and not as 
members. 
Harriett B. Prescott, Sec’y. 


Library Meetings 


lowa— The twenty-second annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa library association was 
held in Mason City, October 10-12. The 
registered attendance was 91, of these 17 
were trustees, 68 librarians and others 
interested in library work. 

The association was welcomed by Hon. 
F, M. Norris, mayor of Mason City, and 
Miss A, S. Barton, president of the Li- 
brary board. Malcolm G. Wyer, presi- 
dent of the association responded to these 
greetings and then gave an address on 
the “Reading habit.” He emphasized the 
following points : 

This is the age of reading but not of 
literature. Printed material has become 
of such easy access that people read what- 
ever is placed before them with little or 
no regard to merit. An appreciation of 
literature is a vital part of living and 
should be carefully fostered in the young. 
Elementary schools should teach the me- 
chanics of reading and the library is the 
natural agency to continue this training. 
The fundamental points for library work 
with children are; to give more careful 
thought to the selection of the books and 
to give due consideration to the per- 
sonality, training and special fitness of 
the children’s librarian. 

The Library commission report on ex- 
tension work was given by Miss Tyler. 
This has been an unusal year in the num- 
bers of changes in positions and it is in- 
teresting to ncte the number of library 
school graduates who have come into 
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the state during the past year. There are 
at present 111 public libraries in Iowa. 
A report was given of those under the 
commission form of city government and 
the effect of township extension on those 
libraries that have availed themselves of 
the township tax. 

Rev. Otis Halbert Holmes gave a 
wholesome talk on “What the library 
cught to do and for what it should 
stand.” He believes that the library 
should be made the social and recreative 
center of the community. The cry for 
amusement should be met by having the 
rooms of the library open and more 
freely used for recreative purposes. The 
age of the stereopticon is at hand and 
every library should have a stereopticon 
machine and arrange for illustrated talks 
on travel, inventions, art, science, etc. 
Debating clubs should be invited to hold 
their meetings in the lecture-room. The 
library is a civilizing force and the libra- 
rian should be an active propagandist. 

Greetings from the New York library 
association were extended by James I. 
Wyer jr, whose presence at this meeting 
was greatly appreciated. 

A reunion of the Iowa Summer library 
school students was held in the library 
auditorium directly after the close of the 
session. 

The evening meeting was held in the 
Baptist church, Miss Tyler presiding. 
After some delightful music given by 
vocal talent, James I. Wyer jr—director 
of the New York State library and ex- 
president of A. L. A.—gave a very inter- 
esting address on “What Americans 
read.” 

Mr Wyer kas gathered his statistics 
from authorities and the conclusions 
drawn are of much interest to librarians 
He showed that most reading is of an 
ephemeral nature and is done outside of 
the influence of the library. The maga- 
zines, newspares and books having the 
largest circulation and sale are almost en- 
tirely unknown to the bookmen and li- 
brarians. The influence of the reading 
of to-day does not depend upon the num- 
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ber but on the literary standards of 
readers. 

Mr Wyer takes an optimistic view of 
the future and believes that libraries will 
yet guide the reading of the public. 

On Wednesday morning two round- 
tables were held—one on College and 
reference libraries and the other on Work 
with children, 

Helen M. Lee had charge of the refer- 
ence section and the following topics were 
discussed: The New Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica—Miss Stockham, Drake univer- 
sity ; Some useful documents—Miss Mar- 
ple, Iowa Historical department; Refer- 
ence books of special value—L. L. Dick- 
erson, Grinnel college; Miss Akin, Par- 
sons college; Miss Clark, Iowa State col- 
lege; Miss Dunham, State Teachers col- 
lege, and others. 

The round-table for children’s work 
was in charge of Miss Lilly, of Burling- 
tcn. The general topics were: Recent 
fiction for children under high school age ; 
Reference books in the children’s room. 
Miss Lilly talked on “Is the distinction 
between stories for boys and stories for 
girls necessary? If so at how early an 
age?” The distinction is made by the 
boys and girls at about the fifth grade or 
at the age of Io and the demand comes 
to the librarian at that time. Real lit- 
erature interests both boys and girls and 
it is much better for the librarian to ig- 
nore any distinction of sex and try to 
get all children interested in the best 
books. 

Miss Yerington, Waterloo, gave an 
evaluation of five recent stories for chil- 
dren between eight and ten years of age: 
M. A. Taggart’s Nut Brown Joan; G. 
W. Rankin’s Adopting of Rosa Marie; 
F. W. Wheeler’s Boy of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey ; J. Finnemore’s The Wolf 
patrol; and W. M. Morley’s Donkey 
John of Toy Valley . 

Miss Manning, Cedar Rapids, evalu- 
ated five recent stories for children be- 
tween 10 and 12 years of age: Capt. P. B. 
Malone’s, Winning his way to West 
Point; John Masefield’s, Martin Hyde; 
E_ Elliot’s, Patricia; A. C. Haines’, 


Cock-a-doodle Hill ; and The Luck of the 
Dudley Grahams, 

Miss Lyman spoke on—“Is the use of 
mediocre books as a stepping stone to 
better reading justified and can libraries 
afford the experiment?” It is much bet- 
ter to begin with real art even in simple 
form and educate by association with 
greatness. Commonplaceness never holds 
for more than the moment. 

Recent reference books for grade use 
in the schools were discussed informally 
by several librarians. M. G. Wyer 
recommended Iton’s Cyclopedia as the 
very best for young people. Redway’s 
Geographical readers gotten out by Scrib- 
ners and Winslow’s Geographical read- 
ers published by Heath were recom- 
mended. . 

The Wednesday afternoon program 
opening with reports of the chairman 
of the district meetings. The general 
theme of the afternoon was Township 
library extension. Prof. P. G. Holden, 
superintendent of Department of agri- 
cultural extension, Iowa State college, 
was the first speaker and his address was 
full of information and inspiration. The 
time has come for a library campaign in 
rural communities and the Extension de- 
partment of the Iowa State college is wil- 
ling to take a hand in this work. 

Mrs Alfred Loranz of Clarinda told 
of what had been accomplished there in 
extending the library in adjacent town- 
ships and the necessity of a revision of 
the state law so that the tax can be 
levied for a longer period than one year. 

Miss Milligan gave a most interesting 
account of the work of the Tipton li- 
brary. All schools in the township have 
been visited and branches established in 
14. A library booth at the county. fair 
did much towards arousing the interest 
of the farmers in getting books into their 
homes. James I. Wyer told of the work 
in this direction in New York state where 
the county is used as the unit instead of 
the township. 

Following the afternoon session a de- 
lightful automobile ride was given the 
members of the association through the 
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courtesy of Mason City Commercial 
club, 

The reception of the Mason city li- 
brary board to the association was held 
in the Elks’ hall on Wednesday evening. 
The very pleasant social side of the occa- 
sion was added to by music and recita- 
tions by local talent. Refreshments were 
served. 

In order to allow the members of the 
association to leave on the afternoon 
trains the Thursday morning and after- 
noon programs were combined. After 
the business session the election of officers 
was held resulting as follows: 

President—Grace D. Rose, Davenport 
public library ; first vice-president—Helen 
M. Lee, State library, Des Moines; 
second vice-president—Addie S. Parton, 
trustee, Mason City public library ; secre- 
tary—L. L. Dickerson, Grinnell college, 
Grinnell; treasurer—N, R. Parvin, Ma- 
sonic library, Cedar Rapids; registrar— 
Sarah Palmer, Red Oak public library ; 
Honorary president—W, P. Payne, trus- 
tee, Nevada public library. A resolution 
was adopted in regard to affiliation of 
state associations with A. L. A. 

In a paper on Our Opportunities to 
interest young people in better things— 
Dr Cora Williams Choate, trustee of the 
Marshalltown public library, gave a most 
interesting review of the work being done 
in their library. The use of moving pic- 
ture machines in public libraries was em- 
phasized. The local Y. M. C. A. works 
in conjunction with the library in Mar- 
shalltown in arranging for stereopticon 
lectures in the lecture room. The library 
is the headquarters for the Boy Scouts 
and the High School debating society. 
An experiment of circulating games on 
certain days has met with success. A Sat- 
urday afternoon club for girls has rec- 
ently organized and the time spent in 
reading aloud, travel talks, and work 
with the hands. 

This very suggestive paper was fol- 
lowed by a talk on Interesting children 
in the civic improvement by Miss Nason 
of Ft. Dodge. Her experiment was tried 
in the Iron Mountain (Michigan) li- 
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brary. The children were given seeds in 
return for work done in clearing up al- 
leys and vacant lots. The Junior Civic 
league was a result. 

Miss Bradley, a graduate of the Wis- 
consin school of Agriculture, explained a 
chart showing the work that is to be 
done in landscape gardening on the 
grounds surrounding the Marshalltown 
public library. 

Miss Wharton, of Burlington, gave a 
most interesting talk on “The library and 
the foreign citizen.” With the increase 
in manufacturing in Iowa this subject is 
one that will have to be met in many of 
our libraries and Miss Wharton gave 
some excellent suggestions for the work. 

Even the smallest libraries are now 
working with the schools in the effort 
to get the best books to the children and 
to cultivate the reading habit in the boys 
and girls. Miss Tarr, of Clinton,, gave 
a very helpful talk on this subject. 

The meeting came to a close after an 
address by Miss Tyler, secretary of the 
Iowa library commission on ‘‘The effect 
of commission plan of government on 
public libraries.” As the law now stands 
there is no need of more attention being 
given to the control of educational agen- 
cies. Different interpretations have been 
put on the part of the law that relates 
tou the appointment of library trustees 
and due consideration should be given 
to this question by the libraries in those 
cities where there is a possibility of the 
commission plan of government being 
adopted. 

Litt1an B. ARNOLD, Secretary. 


Maine—The seventeenth meeting of 
the Maine library association was 
held Sept. 15, 1911, at Bowdoin col- 
lege library, President Hartshorn in 
the chair. Nearly 50 were present dur- 
ing the two sessions held in the morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read and accepted. The 
treasurer’s report showed a balance of 
$79.40. It was voted that the next 
meeting should be primarily of the 
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round table type with not more than 
two prepared papers or addresses. 

Among the questions discussed were 
the following: 

Periodical indexes. 

Work with women’s clubs. 

Increasing the circulation of non- 
fiction. 

A central exchange for superfluous 
books. 

Collating and plating books. 

Teaching the users of the library 
how to use it to advantage. 

At noon all the visiting librarians 
had dinner at the Eagle hotel as 
guests of the college library. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Prof. William H. Harts- 
horn, Litt. D., Bates college; vice- 
presidents, J. H. Winchester, Corinna 
public library, Mary H. Caswell, Wat- 
erville public library; secretary, Ger- 
ald G. Wilder, Bowdoin college li- 
brary; treasurer, Alice C. Furbish, Port- 
land public library. 

GERALD G. WILDER, Secy. 


Massachusetts —The Southern Wor- 
cester library club held its twelfth 
meeting Oct. 10, 1911, at the home of 
Miss Bancroft, chairman of the trustees 
of the Hopedale library, and member 
of the board of visitors of the Massa- 
chusetts library commission. Mr. Bel- 
den, state librarian, and head of the 
Library commission of Massachusetts, 
gave a valuable description of the 
growth and usefulness of the commis- 
sion As the meeting was especially 
designed for trustees, Mr. Belden gave 
them a clear account of their duties and 
privileges. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Miss H. B. 
Sornborger, president; Beatrice Put- 
nam, first vice-president; Julia Dar- 
ling, second vice-president; Miss L. E. 
Day, secretary. 


Minnesota—The nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Minnesota library asso- 
ciation was held at St Alban’s Beach, 
Minnetonka, September 20-22, with an 
attendance of 98, including librarians, 
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assistants, members of library commis- 
sions and trustees. 

At the first session on Wednesday 
evening, Mrs Helen G. McCaine, 
president of the M. L. A., introduced 
the speakers of the evening. Miss 
Countryman gave the address of wel- 
come, followed by the address of Mr 
Utley, secretary of the American 
library association, on the subject of 
“Reaching the people.” 

Mr Utley said he was a believer in 
conventions because they kept the 
members of an association in touch 
with what was being done along their 
line of work. He emphasized the need 
of making it easy for people to get the 
books they wanted and not subject 
them to too much red tape. He sug- 
gested that teachers ‘of the public schools 
be taught how to use the library tools 
and to accompany their pupils to the 
library and show them how to use the 
reference books, indices and card cata- 
log. Librarians were urged to attend 
teachers’ meetings and to labor, not 
with the children less, but teachers 
more. 

The librarian should know person- 
ally the needs of her clientele and en- 
deavor to have the books ready for 
them when wanted, Send good litera- 
ture to the farmers through traveling 
libraries when you cannot reach them 
through the town library. It is not 
good business to charge a fee. Use 
every effort to induce people to come 
to the library and enlist the merchants 
and other business men of the town 
to help along this line by calling atten- 
tion to books on subjects they are 
known to be interested in, and to 
timely books on any current topic of 
discussion that are known to be on 
the shelves of the local library. 

The remainder of the evening was 
spent informally getting acquainted. 

Book selection 

On Thursday morning, the round 
table discussion on “Book selection” 
was conducted by Lutie E. Stearns, 
of the Wisconsin free library commis- 
sion. In her talk, Miss Stearns first 
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took up the subject as to the one li- 
- brary that made the selection. She 
stated that in many cases the book 
committee of library boards took full 
charge of the matter, the librarian 
knowing nothing about the selection 
until the books were received from the 
booksellers. Miss Stearns insisted that 
no one should be employed as a li- 
brarian who was not competent to se- 
lect the books, as the librarian should 
be the one best qualified to know the 
needs of her community from her 
everyday experience with the readers. 

Untrustworthy book reviews were 
next dwelt upon, it being shown that 
nearly every publishing firm had some 
avenue through which it advertised 
its books. Librarians should guard 
against reviews published in periodi- 
cals owned by publishers, and, also, 
against much of the modern advertis- 
ing of books. The Nation, the Dial 
and the New York Times Saturday 
Review are a few of the reviews that 
are independent of publishers. The 
A. L. A. book-list is the safest guide 
in existence today. She named _ the 
A. L. A. catalog, the “New York State 
Library Best Books of the Year,” the 
Publisher's Weekly or the Cumulative 
Book Index and Book Review Digest 
as other valuable helps. 

“The selection of fiction is the greatest 
problem, especially with such authors 
as Robert W. Chambers, who alter- 
nates wholesome Revolutionary war 
stories and daringly suggestive studies 
in sensualism. The solution lies in 
buying only that which you can read 
yourself, or from reviews upon which 
you can absolutely depend. 

Another problem is ‘that of the 
unused book. In most libraries there 
are many books that are not read at 
all. Librarians often spend a great 


deal of money in building up certain 
classes irrespective of the public de- 
mand, When a library is started, it is 
well to have the best of the popular 
things in each class, but why, when the 
prevailing taste is found to run pretty 
largely to certain classes, and the 
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original purchases in some other classes 
do not circulate to any extent, why, 
with a small book fund, should it be 
deemed necessary to insist on including 
works in the unused classes? And this 
brings up the question of the appor- 
tionment of the book fund among the 
various classes. We recently heard it 
argued that the librarian should deter- 
mine in advance of each purchase just 
how much she should spend for each 
class. 

Now, it might be that not a book of 
science, for example, would be pub- 
lished in a six-month that would be 
worth the buying. The inevitable re- 
sult of such a plan, religiously carried 
out, would be the purchase of books 
we would not want, and would lead to 
the purchase of mediocre material. 
Again, it has been urged that the small 
library should never buy any books 
costing more than a dollar and a half. 
We do not believe that the library with 
a limited book fund should buy many 
expensive volumes, but books of value, 
that supply a real need, should be 
purchased. All subscription books 
should be avoided. By waiting, they 
can usualiy be picked up for one-half 
the original cost. Sets and _ series 
should be avoided in the small library.” 

Children’s books 

Flora F. Carr, of the Mankato pub- 
lic library, in speaking on the topic, 
“Per cent of children’s books to buy,” 
said that in many libraries books are 
purchased for the children’s depart- 
ment when the librarian feels that 
books are needed or when the demand 
comes. But regular and systematic 
buying makes far steadier growth, and 
selections are apt to be made with more 
care. It may be impossible for the 
average library to decide upon a certain 
per cent of the book fund to be used 
in the purchase of children’s books 
and to hold always to the amount. 
One-third or one-fourth is the usual per 
cent set apart for this purpose. The 
condition that the children’s work is 
in will help to determine this per cent 
for the individual library, The amount 
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to be spent should include the buying 
of new titles, replacements and added 
copies. Keeping up the replacements 
and buying additional copies of books 
worth while are just as important as 
the placing of new titles on the shelves. 
The Ginn and Heath editions, Grosset 
& Dunlap and some others were rec- 
ommended for circulation from this de- 
partment, and copies of beautifully 
illustrated and more expensive edi- 
tions be purchased for table use and 
reference. 

Miss Wilson, supervisor of school 
libraries, in speaking on “Correlation 
with the school library,” said there cer- 
tainly was need of more correlation. 
In many instances there is duplication 
of expensive sets when one would 
serve the community, The school and 
public libraries serve the same com- 
munity and it is desirable to have the 
school library shelved at the public li- 
brary and circulated as a part of it. 
This would largely reduce the duplica- 
tion and facilitate the circulation 
among pupils. 

Lilly Borreson, librarian of Two 
Harbors public library, discussed the 
topic, “Foreign books.” She firmly be- 
lieves that, in communities where there 
are many foreigners, the library should 
provide books for them in their native 
language. The children soon learn the 
English and do not care for the foreign 
books, but adults are in need of books 
in their native tongue for recreational 
reading. Modern literature does not 
appeal to the emigrant. They prefer 
translations of Dickens, Scott, Eliot 
and Dumas. The Scandinavians, Ger- 
mans, Finns and Yiddish emigrants are 
among those who request books in their 
own language. 

“Book ordering’ was discussed by 
Miss Earhart, librarian of the Duluth 
public library, who said to order from 
the dealer where you could get the best 
price, the cheapest transportation and 
the quickest service. Miss Earhart ad- 
vocated the ordering of books often, at 
least once a month, even in small li- 
braries. People want books at the time 
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their interest is aroused, It is worth 
while to buy a new book if there is a 
large demand for it.. Otherwise, give it 
the test of time, and obtain it later 
through remainder catalogs, etc. 
Rental collections came up at this 
time for a brief discussion. In some li- 
braries it has proved a_ successful 
means of providing all the new fiction 
required. The money from this rental 
is used to buy more books for the col- 


lection. The standard of the library 
should not be lowered by putting 


questionable books in this collection. 

The trustees’ round table was con- 
ducted by R. C. Pickering, of Virginia, 
Minn. The opening topic was a dis- 
cussion of better financial support. 
Mr Pickering said that in their li- 
brary they had no trouble in securing 
all the funds needed for use by the 
library board—but he understood that 
conditions were not so favorable in 
many of the small libraries of the state. 
He believed the library fund should 
increase with other improvements of 
the city. In many instances the per 
cent of taxation was not large enough. 
The library, in order to enlarge its use- 
fulness, should have more funds at its 
disposal. The cost of service and ad- 
ministration took the larger part of the 
fund and little was left for the purchase 
of books, 

Budgets 

It was the opinion that from 20 to 30 
per cent should be available for the 
book fund. Trained librarians should 
be paid as well as grade teachers in the 
small cities and be entitled to a vaca- 
tion on full pay at least once a year. 

It was suggested that a business-like 
budget be prepared by the financial 
committee of the library board, show- 
ing what was needed for books, sal- 
aries, improvements and other necessi- 
ties, and presented to the council each 
year. Several librarians reported that 
their boards had received larger appro- 
priations when the council was ap- 
proached in this way. 

It was the opinion of several pres- 
ent that few library board members 
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knew much about the administration 
of a library or the work done by a li- 
brarian, and if they would inform 
themselves on the matter they might 
be more willing to pay better salaries, 
furnish substitutes occasionally, and 
grant vacations. 

Thursday afternoon, the members of 
the association were given a trip across 
the lakes, the guests of the Twin City 
library club. The day was. perfect and 
the autumn foliage at its best. A din- 
ner served in the St Alban’s Beach 
hotel concluded the day’s program. 
Miss Martin, of Minneapolis public li- 
brary, acted as toast-mistress. The ad- 
dress of the evening was given by 
President George E. Vincent of the 
University of Minnesota, on “The 
social memory.” C. G. Schulz, su- 
perintendent of public instruction, re- 
sponded to the toast, “The library and 
education,” followed by Miss Stearns 
on “The library and country life.” Miss 
Kellogg, of Neighborhood House, St 
Paul, gave a talk on “The library and 
the little citizens.” 

The Story Hour 

On Friday morning, Miss Fernald, 
of Rochester public library, conducted 
the Story Hour symposium. Miss Fer- 
nald stated that upon inquiry she had 
learned that only 12 libraries out of 
the 78 in the state were now conduct- 
ing story hours. Some few others had 
tried it, but, for various reasons, had 
discontinued. 

The aim of the story hour is to culti- 
vate a taste for good literature, to bring 
to the notice of the children books 
which they would not otherwise read, 
and to train the ethical side of the chil- 
dren’s nature. The good telling of 
stories appeals to the emotions, giving 
impulse toward virtue, honor and cour- 
tesy, making for the enlargement of nar- 
row lives by bringing joy and beauty to 
the individual. 

The children’s librarian seems best 
adapted for the work, which should be 
conducted at regular periods and after 
a systematic plan. Nearly all the li- 


brarians who have tried the story hour 
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think the results justify the effort in- 
volved, It brings new patrons to the 
library, teaches concentration, deepens 
impressions, strengthens memory, cul- 
tivates the imagination and generally 
elevates the taste of the reader. If the 
teachers of the public schools would 
follow a course of storv hour literature 
instead of reading fiction to their pupils 
at odd times, they could greatly aid the 
librarian in leading the children to 
better things. 
The use of pictures 

Miss Todd, of the art department, 
Minneapolis public library, gave a talk 
on “Use of pictures in libraries.” Miss 
Todd said she believed in teaching peo- 
ple to look for beauty, and called atten- 
tion to the current magazines as a 
source of many beautiful pictures. Dis- 
carded magazines could be utilized for 
making collections to be used in li- 
braries. The cost in time and work 
in the cutting of these pictures for 
mounting and circulation being the - 
largest item of expense. These collec- 
tions to be used by the public school 
teachers for special days, study of his- 
tory and geography, literature or any 
phase of their work. A great deal of 
material may be found along all these 
lines, as well as pictures of distinctly 
art topics. The club women will also 
be glad to have access to such collec- 
tions, and any other study clubs of a 
community. The Perry and the Brown 
pictures can also be used in this col- 
lection, together with many inex- 
pensive colored prints. Trade catalogs 
and railroad folders afford another 
source of supply and can be had for 
the asking. 

Picture post cards form another de- 
lightful addition to the picture collec- 
tion and, when mounted, are effective 
for exhibition. 

The mounting and storing of the pic- 
tures are next considered. Manila 
board is good for the children’s collec- 
tion and the 8-ply Melton board, in 
brown and gray, for the art pictures 
and colored prints. A mount that is 
too heavy and shows soil easily should 
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be avoided. Two good sizes for the 
mounts are 8 x 10 and II x 14, which 
can be cut from the gray and brown 
sheets without any waste. 

The mounted pictures are best cared 
for in cases, while the unmounted 
prints may be kept in folders or Manila 
envelopes. A simple classification is 
desirable. Put the class number in 
one corner, front or back, and arrange 
by it. Mr Dana says no arrangement 
is so good as an alphabetical one by 
subjects with guide cards for each sub- 
ject, the pictures standing on ends, like 
cards in a catalog. Mr Dana’s pam- 
phlet gives an excellent list of subject 
headings and can be had from the Wil- 
son Publishing Company for 35 cents. 
Miss Todd illustrated her talk with 
beautiful examples of the pictures from 
her collection. 

A short business session followed, 
and the resolutions calling for the affilia- 
tion of the M. L. A. with the A, L. A. 
- were read and adopted by unanimous 
vote. 

The adoption of the report of the 
nominating committee resulted in the 
election of the following officers: 
President, Margaret Palmer, Hibbing; 
vice-president, Frances Earhart, Du- 
luth; secretary-treasurer, Arabel Mar- 
tin, Minneapolis; executive committee, 
Miriam Carey, St. Paul, and Mrs Alice 
Lamb, Litchfield. 

ELIzABETH CONNER, Secy.-Treas. 


Coming meetings 
Alabama 
The eighth annual meeting of the Ala- 
bama library association will be held at 
Tuscaloosa at the State university, No- 


vember 21-23. 
Colorado 


The annual meeting of the Colorado 
library association will be held in the au- 
ditorium of the Denver public library 
Monday, November 27, at g a.m. An 
interesting program has been prepared. 

North Carolina 

A meeting of the North Carolina li- 
brary association will be held in Dur- 
ham, Noy, 22-23. 
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Library Schools 
Library training school 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 


The Library training school of the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta opened on 
Sept. 25, 1911, for its seventh session 
with Io students. 

The enrollment of the class includes 
three from Alabama, six from Georgia 
and 1 from North Carolina. 

The practice work extended from Sept. 
25-30. The regular schedule of the 
school was taken up Oct. 2. 

DeviaA P. SNEED, 
Principal. 
Drexel institute 


The members of the Drexel institute 
library class of 1911-12 registered on 
Friday, September 29, as follows: 

Conecticut 1, Delaware 1, Maryland 1, 
Ohio 1, Pennsylvania 6, New Jersey 2, 
Oregon 1, Michigan 1, Minnesota I. 
Schools represented: Swarthmore, Wel- 
lesley, University of California, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, University of Minnesota, 
Bryn Mawr and Ohio State University. 

The class held a class meeting on Oc- 
tober 6, and elected Margaret Farr, presi- 
dent, and Elizabeth J. Amory secretary- 
treasurer. 

Three story hour courses are to be con- 
ducted in various settlements of the city 
by the students under the direction of 
the school. Helen G, Betterly, of the 
Osterhout free library will give the first 
of the lectures by visiting librarians on 
October 26, her subject being “Story- 
telling.” 

Graduate notes 

The appointments and changes of po- 
sitions of graduates during the summer 
are as follows: 

Frances Hobart, ’04, librarian, Bixby 
Memorial free library, Vergennes, Vt. 

Sarah Bogle, ’04, director of the Carne- 
gie training schoof for children’s libra- 
rians, Pittsburgh. 

Miriam Wharton, ’o2, librarian of the 
Burlington, Ia., public library. 

Ella S. Hitchcock, ’07, Department of 
municipal legislative reference library, 
Baltimore. 
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Louise P. Heims, ’11, librarian Wake 
Forest college library, Wake Forest, 
as 

Helen A. Ganser, ’11, librarian First 
Pennsylvania State Normal school, Mil- 
lersville, Pa. 

Margaret McMichael, ’11, assistant, 
State college library, State college, Pa. 

Elsie Buckingham and Mildred Subers, 
*r1, catalogers, Johns Hopkins library. 

Isabel DuBois, ’11, librarian, Bluffton, 
Ind. 

Marguerite Connelly, ’11, assistant, ref- 
erence department, Free library, Phila- 
delphia. 

Gladys Love, ’11, assistant, Reynolds 
library, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ida Sloan, assistant librarian, Sewick- 
ley public library, Sewickley, Pa. 

Margaret Whiteman, ’11, will assist 
in the organizing work in the new Potts- 
ville free public library, under Miss Sa- 
bin, Drexel, ’o4. 

Ida Wolf, ’10, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Ohio state university library 
to assist in recataloging the library of 
the Academy of the New Church, Bryn 
Athyn, Pa. 

Katharine Rogers, ’1o, assistant, Tren- 
ton, N. J., free public library. 

Helen Subers, ’03, is cataloging and 
arranging the document collection of the 
Superior, Wis., public library. 

Susan K, Becker, ’03, resigned her po- 
sition as reference librarian at State col- 
lege in June, and was married September 
14, to John Arden Ferguson. 

Elisabeth Eggbert, ’o5, cataloger in 
the Documents office, Washington, was 
recently awarded a prize at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Washington 
college of law for the best thesis on Legal 
ethics. J. R. Donne ty, Director. 


University of Illinois 


Work began on September 20 with 
the same faculty as last year. The 
registration shows II seniors, 22 jun- 
iors and 5 part time students. The 
size of the jvnior class is particularly 
gratifying as this is the first class under 
the new rule requiring a bachelor’s de- 
gree for entrance. The 38 students rep- 
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resent the following states: Illinois, 15; 
Wisconsin, 5; Ohio, 3; Colorado, 3; 
Iowa, Indiana, and Missouri, 2 each; 
Kansas, Rhode Island, New York, Wash- 
ington, California, and Pennsylvania, 1 
each. The following colleges and univer- 
sities are represented: [Illinois univer- 
sity, 8; Wisconsin university, 5; Colo- 
rado university, 3; Chicago, Brown, 
Ohio Wesleyan, 2 each; Nebraska uni- 
versity, Iowa university, Depauw, West- 
ern college for women, Indiana uni- 
versity, Wilmington college, Nebraska 
Wesleyan, Vassar, Missouri Valley, 
Washington State college, Mount Holy- 
oke, Temple university, Hanover, IIli- 
nois Wesleyan, Moore’s Hill, William 
Smith college, 1 each. 

During the summer Miss Price, of the 
faculty, was instructor in library econ- 
omy in the summer session of the Wis- 
consin normal school, Lacrosse; Miss 
Curtis was instructor in the Indiana 
summer library school; Miss Simpson 
was principal instructor in the Illinois 
summer library school; and Mr Wilson 
worked seven weeks in the various de- 
partments of the Buffalo (N. Y.) pub- 
lic library in order to obtain a first-hand 
acquaintance with the methods of that 
library. 

Alumni notes 

Mary E. Goff, B. L. S. 1911, has been 
appointed cataloger and classifier in the 
University of Texas library, Austin, 
Texas. 

Opha Pletcher, 1910-11, has been made 
librarian of Rochester (Ind.) public 
library. 

Mrs Bertha S. Baird, B. L. S. 1911, 
has been appointed librarian of the Ma- 
son City (la.) public library to succeed 
Meda Holman, B. L. S. 1911, who has 
been compelled, on account of ill health, 
to resign her position. 

Margaret Herdman, 1909-10, has re- 
signed her position at the Illinois state 
normal university to become general as- 
sistant at the University of Illinois li- 
brary. 

Reba Davis, B. L. S. 1911, has been 
appointed assistant in the circulation de- 
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partment of the Evanston (IIl.) public 
library. 

Jessie L. Arms, B. L. S. 1911, has been 
appointed cataloger in the university of 
Iowa library. 

Elizabeth Davis, 1910-11, had a tem- 
porary appointment in the Oak Park 
(Ill.) public library during the summer 
and is now assistant at the State Normal 
university library, Normal, Tl. 


New York public library 


Entrance examinations were given 
September 8, sixty-seven persons taking 
them at the library and 13 at other places. 
Several applicants had been previously 
admitted on satisfactory college records. 
The examinations, which covered the 
usual subjects of history, literature, cur- 
rent events, French, German, and general 
information, resulted in the admission of 
37 candidates, several of whom were 
members of the library staff, applying for 
full or partial courses. In addition, 17 
applicants for grade D of the library 
service passed with or without con- 
ditions and began their period of proba- 
tion October 2, the day the school opened. 

The applicants for the D grade were 
nearly all High School graduates or pro- 
vided with an equivalent preparation, and 
represented chiefly the greater city,— 
with one each from Yonkers, Claverack, 
Woodmere, L. I., Wainscott, L. I., Ruth- 
erford and Bayonne, N. J., Reading, Pa., 
and Chicago. 

The majority of these probationers are 
not yet 20 years of age. During proba- 
tion and the probable service in grade D 
they will follow a course of reading 
marked out by the school, will meet mem- 
bers of the school faculty from time to 
time for consultation with regard to their 
work, and will work off steadily any con- 
ditions they may have incurred in the 
entrance examinations. Each will be as- 
signed to four branches for one month 
each, and reports of their work will be 
sent in by the supervising librarian. 
When, as grade D assistants, they reach 
the required age and are otherwise eli- 
gible, they will be admitted to the school, 
if they still wish. The majority of the 
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probationers look forward to entering the 
school. 

Catherine Tracey, a graduate of the 
historical course of the Pratt Institute 
library school, and now in the department 
of economics of the public library, will 
give the instruction in technical French 
in the first term. 

After registration on Oct. 2, Dr John 
S. Billings, director of the library, made 
some welcoming remarks, and during the 
last hour of the session the school listened 
to an address by Arthur E. Bostwick on 
“Books and reading.” On Oct. 3, Sec. 
George B. Utley spoke on “The Ameri- 
can library association.” Later in the 
month Dr Billings gave the history of 
the New York public library, and Mr 
Lydenberg described the special collec- 
tions of the library. 

One afternoon in the week, from three 
to six, will be devoted to practice in the 
central building and branches, and al- 
though Saturday is a whole holiday any 
student who so elects may have practice 
forahalf day. Mary W. PLUMMER, 

Principal. 
New York state library 


The twenty-sixth regular session of 
the school opened Wednesday, October 
4, with 44 students enrolled in the 
various courses. In addition several 
members of the staff of the New York 
state library, not eligible for regular 
standing, are taking partial courses 
directly bearing on their work in the 
state library. There are II men in 
the two classes. There is the usual 
wide range of residence, five students 
coming from New England, 22 from 
the Middle Atlantic states, 11 from 
the Middle West, four from the Pacific 
coast, one from Norway and one from 
Denmark. 

This registration, which is larger 
than the number which it was at first 
thought could be provided for this 
year, has been made possible by the 
removal of the school from the one 
room allotted to it in the State normal 
college last spring to the third floor of 
the Guild house of All Saints’ Cathe- 
dral. More space is now available 
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than in the old study room in the cap- 
itol and a separate class-room, individ- 
ual tables, shelf-room, locker space and 
other conveniences necessary for the 
comfort of the students are provided. 
The administrative offices of the state 
library are only a few minutes’ walk 
distant, while the Guild house itself 
is the headquarters of the Educational 
extension division and of the Book se- 
lection section, and the storehouse for 
the accessions to the state library. The 
school work is progressing smoothly 
and there is every indication of a suc- 
cessful year. 

One change in the curriculum has 
been made. Owing to an extended ill- 
ness this summer, Miss Jones will be 
unable to give the course in advanced 
cataloging which was announced in 
the circular of information. Miss 
Dame, who was in charge of the other 
advanced cataloging course, has modi- 
fied her original plan so as to cover in 
her course the same general ground 
which would have been covered by the 
two coordinate courses. Fortunately, 
Miss Jones has resumed her work as 
head cataloger of the state library and 
will be in charge of a large part of the 


elective practice work in cataloging. 
F. K. WAttrR. 


Pratt institute 


The school opened September 18 with 
a class of 27. The first two weeks of 
the term were spent in practical work in 
the several departments of the library, 
so that the students may get adjusted 
to their new surroundings, and those of 
them who have had no previous library 
experience gain at least a general idea 
of what library work means.  Fortu- 
nately, half of this year’s class have al- 
ready had some library work, and several 
of the students have held positions of re- 
sponsibility. The whole class gains from 
the discussions that result from the com- 
parison of the methods of the different 
libraries as to what library work means. 

The class is gathered from the follow- 
ing states: California, 2; Canada, 2; 


Colorado, 2; Connecticut, 1; Illinois, 2; 
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Indiana, 1; Iowa, 2; Kansas, 1; Mary- 
land, 1; Nebraska, 2; New York, 3; New 
Jersey, 1; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 3; 
Rhode Island, 1; Washington, 2. The 
fcllowing colleges are represented: Wil- 
son, Iowa State, University of Chicago, 
Elmira, University of Washington, Adel- 
phi, Hiram, University of Illinois, Grove 
City, University of Iowa. 

Graduates 


Elizabeth King (’08) has been appoint- 
ed assistant-indexer to the legal depart- 
ment of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, New York. 

Augusta Jadwin (’11) accepted a po- 
sition on the staff of the Pratt institute 
free library and began work September 
25. JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE, 

Vice-Director. 


Syracuse university 


The library school began its work 
September 19 with an enrollment of 38 
students, g in the certificate course, 27 
in the B. L. E. course, and 2 in the 
B. L. S. In the B. L. E. course, which 
consists of two years of college academic 
work followed by two years of technical 
library work, three have entered the jun- 
ior class from other colleges. The en- 
trance examination was held September 
18. 

The technical faculty remains un- 
changed. It consists of Director Sibley, 
Margaret A. Emerson, Caroline Wan- 
dell, Elizabeth Smith, Elizabeth G. 
Thorne, and Edith E. Clarke. 


Alumni notes 


Nina B. Ormsbee, ’05, was married 
Sept. 30, 1911, to Fred W. Heredein, 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Ollie E. Pillsbury, ’06, has resigned her 
position in the Syracuse university li- 
brary to become librarian of a branch 
of the Chicago public library. 

Carrie E. Potter, ’08, formerly an as- 
sistant in the Syracuse university library, 
was married June 28, 1911, to Frederick 
Sickles, of Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Mabel Waliing, ’10, is substituting in 
the Syracuse university library. 

Mabel Wheeiock, ’I0, has left the New 
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York public library for the position of 
Library Bureau organizer at Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Ethel Ball, B. L. E., Lillian Bishop, 
and Ruth McDowell, of the class of 1911, 
are substituting in the New York pub- 
lic library. 

Nan H. Lang, ’11, has accepted a po- 
sition as assistant in the Wilmington 
(Del.) public library. 

Arloine G. Selden, ’11, is an assistant 
in the Elizabeth (N. J.) public library. 

Norma M. Van Surdam, ’11, has gone 
te El Paso (Texas) public library as 
assistant librarian. 

Mary J. Sisiey, Director. 


Western Reserve university 


The eighth year of the school was 
formally opened on September g by 
President Thwing, with a full enrollment 
of students, and of the class eight have 
had college work. The course of instruc- 
tion has been somewhat changed for the 
ensuing year. Librarian Strong, of Adel- 
bert college library, will carry the regular 
reference course excepting the lectures 
on public documents, which as formerly 
will be given by Mr Hirshberg, reference 
librarian of the Cleveland public library. 
Anna G. Hubbard, order librarian of the 
Cleveland public library will give the lec- 
tures in trade bibilography. 

The students are enjoying the unusual 
privilege of listening to Professor Root 
of Oberlin college, who has begun his 
course of lectures on the History of the 
printed book. Miss Whittlesey’s many 
friends will be glad to hear of her marked 
improvement in health. 

Alumni notes 

Mildred Parsons, ’07, who has been 
spending the past year in California, has 
resumed library work, and has received 
the appointment of cataloger and assist- 
ant in reference work at the A. K. Smiley 
public library at Redlands, California. 

Marian Skeele, ’o8, has been appointed 
librarian of the Hazelwood branch of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, resigning 
her position of librarian of the Me- 
chanic’s library of Lancaster, to do so. 

Myrtle Sweetman, ’o9, formerly gener- 
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al assistant in the Children’s department 
of the Cleveland public library, is now 
first assistant in the Miles Park branch. 

Hattie Callow, ’10, assistant in the 
circulating department of the Cleveland 
public library, has been appointed super- 
visor of sub-branches of the Cleveland 
public library. 

Recent Appointments of the Class of 1911 


Mildred Burke, assistant in the Wood- 
land branch of the Cleveland public li- 
brary. 

Clare Darby, assistant in the Grand 
Rapids public library. 

Rose Eichenbaum, assistant in the Al- 
liance sub-branch of the Cleveland public 
library. 

Florence Gifford, assistant in the cir- 
culating department of the Cleveland 
public library. 

Grace Haughton, assistant in the school 
department of the Cleveland public li- 
brary. 

Igerna Mears, assistant in the Cleve- 
land public library. 


Wisconsin 


The sixth vear of the Wisconsin li- 
brary school opened September 27. 
Following a pleasant custom, the class 
was welcomed by a gift of flowers from 
the president and a letter of greeting 
from the secretary of the outgoing 
class. The attendance this year num- 
bers 34, representing 14 states, and 
divided as follows: Wisconsin, 9: 
Michigan, 4; Illinois, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, 3 each; Iowa, Montana and Ne- 
braska, 2 each; Indiana, Idaho South 
Dakota, New York, New Hampshire 
and Kansas, I each. Of these, seven 
are taking the joint course arranged 
with the University of Wisconsin; two 
are graduate students in the university 
doing special work in the school. 

This year brings a change in the 
official standing of the library school. 
Chapter 416, of the Wisconsin laws of 
1909, authorized the regents of the 
university to codperate with the Wis- 
consin free library commission in the 
maintenance of the library school and 
to aid the school by appropriation out 
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of the funds of the university. The 
same act also provided that the name 
of the school shall hereafter be “the 
school of library science of the univer- 
sity.” While this law has been on the 
statute books for over two years, the 
regents were for some time unable to 
cooperate because of lack of funds. 
The generosity of the last legislature 
in granting a three-eighth mill tax 
fund to the universitv for its mainten- 
ance has enabled the university to do 
what it previously could not do. The 
regents of the university, therefore, at 
their summer session appropriated a 
sum of money which will materiaily 
assist the commission in the mainten- 
ance of the library school. While the 
library school becomes in this manner 
affiliated with the University of Wis- 
consin, the management and contro: 
will remain with the commission, The 
commission will continue to select the 
instructional staff, prescribe the course 
of study, and to regulate the admission 
of students. The instructional staff 
will still be commission workers and 
will still spend a part of their time in the 
field assisting the libraries of the state 
Nothing but good can result from 
the added strength thus given the 
institution. 
Alumni notes 


Helen D. Carson, ’07, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the Art institute library, Chicago, re- 
signing as assistant in the library of the 
University of Illinois. 

Helen Hutchinson, ’07, who resigned as 
librarian of the Medical school, Washington 
university, St Louis, has been appointed to 
a similar position with the American Medical 
association, Chicago. 

Myrtle Sette, ’07, resigned her temporary 
position with the North Dakota library com- 
mission in September to accept the librarian- 
ship of one of the Chicago public library 
branches. Her position was secured through 
a Civil service examination. 

Polly Fenton, ’o9, has received the appoint- 
ment as assistant cataloger in the Milwaukee 
public library, resigning a similar position 
in the Cincinnati public library. 

Grace Lane, ’o9, resigned her position in 
the Minneapolis public library October 1 to 
accept a position as head cataloger at the 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 


News from the Field 
East 


Grace F. Leonard, N. Y., B. L. S.. 
95, has been appointed to succeed 
Joseph L. Harrison as librarian of the 
Providence athenzeum, 


The corner-stone of the Bixby me- 
morial free library building at Ver- 
gennes, Vt., was laid with appropriate 
ceremony September 21. The children 
from the graded schools as well as the 
boys and girls from the State indus- 
trial school marched with a band on 
the occasion. 


A. K. Loring, the first one in Boston 
to conduct a successful circulating li- 
brary, died September 26, at the Home 
for Aged Men, in his seventy-fourth year, 
He was early connected with the publish- 
ing house of Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
when their store was the rendezvous 
of the literary lights of the dav. Henry 
W. Longfellow, Motley, Emerson, Low- 
ell, Wendell Phillips and other distin- 
guished writers were familiar visitors. 
Mr. Loring was the publisher of 
“Helen’s babies,” and some of the early 
works of Louisa M. Alcott. “I turned 
away a fortune,” was his comment for 
many years, because he one day refused 
Miss Alcott’s manuscript, which after- 
ward was published as “Little women.” 


Plans for a new library building at 
Harvard university to cost $2,000,000 
and providing shelving room for 2,400,- 
000 v., have been drawn by direction of 
the committee of the Board of Overseers. 
According to the plans the structure will 
form four sides of a square with consid- 
erable open space in the center, with pro- 
portions of 300 by 210 feet. The archi- 
tects making the report have given care- 
ful consideration to the immediate need 
of library space and they recommend that 
the library may be built in sections to 
form finally a homogeneous whole. It 
is the hope of the committee that a gift 
of at least $2,500,000 will be made of 
which $500,000 would be used for main- 
tenance. The architects are C. A. Cool- 
idge, Desire Despradelle and Guy Lowell. 
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The Fletcher memorial library of 
Ludlow, Vt., Miss F. M. Pierce, li- 
brarian, helped the town to celebrate 
the anniversary of the granting of 
Ludlow’s charter by exhibiting the li- 
brary’s collection of maps, pictures, 
town histories and Vermont imprints. 
Many articles of value were placed in 
showcases, enough to fill two reading 
rooms. The D. A. R. and Hibernian 
society helped to rouse interest and to 
explain the library exhibit. Type- 
written copies of the stories of the 
pioneers, as given by the present old- 
est inhabitants at the celebration, have 
been made and will be kept on file in 
the library for future use. The ex- 
hibit has made the library fast friends 
among the old folks. 


Mrs Evelyn N. Lane, who for 10 
years had served at the head of the 
loan department in the Springfield 
(Mass.) city library, died August 30. 
She was educated in the Springfield 
schools and taught in the city previous 
to her marriage. A large part of her 
married life was spent in the south, 
where she had leisure to indulge her 
admirable taste for books, and to store 
richly a mind that was singularly re- 
tentive. After the death of her hus- 
band in 1898, she became a member of 
the staff of the Springfield library, 
where she organized the children’s de- 
partment and served as its head until 
1902, when she took charge of the loan 
department. Her cultivated taste, her 
firmness and tact, her executive ability, 
and above all, her high ideals, com- 
bined to make her conspicuously fitted 
for this post. 

Besides her library work she pre- 
pared the index to the Springfield 
Republican. In recommending the novels 
to be added to the library, she pre- 
served a high standard; and for the 
weekly column prepared by the library 
for the Republican, she wrote notes in 
a remarkably crisp and epigrammatic 
style, often giving the gist of a story 
in three lines. She put the best of 
herself into her work with unfailing 
loyalty. She will be greatly missed by 
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the public whom she served, and 
especially by her associates in the li- 
brary profession. 


Central Atlantic 


Lillian Evans, Drexel, ’11, has been ap- 
pointed temporarily in the Wilmington 
Institute free library. 


Elizabeth Forrest, Ill. B. L. S. ’06, has 
been appointed reference assistant in the 
Pennsylvania state college. 


Margaret M. Lewis, N. Y., 712, has 
been appointed assistant in the catalog 
section of the N. Y. state library. 


Edith Fulton, Drexel, ’06, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Oak Park branch 
of the Free library of Philadelphia. 


Mary E. Herr, Drexel, ’10, has been 
appointed as first assistant in the g6th 
street branch of the New York public 
library. 

Bertha T, Randall, Ill. B. L. S. ’03, has 
been appointed librariay of the East Lib- 
erty branch of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 

Emily Glezen, Drexel, ’05, has resigned 
her position as librarian of the Public 
library of Niles, Ohio, to accept the li- 
brarianship of Oil City, Pa. 


Elizabeth B. McKnight, Ill. B. L. S. 
,07, has resigned her position as librarian 
of the Joliett (Ill). high school to accept 
a similar position in the Barringer high 
school, Newark, N. J. 


Ida M. Hemans, N. Y., 1905-6, has 
resigned her position at the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh to become li- 
brarian of the Geneseo (N. Y.) state 
normal school library, 

Charlotte B. Perkins, Drexel, ’or, re- 
signed her position with the Mercantile 
library of Philadelphia to accept the po- 
sition of librarian of the Chestnut Hill 
branch of the Free library of Philadel- 
phia. 

An exhibit of 175 mounted designs pre- 
pared by the Inland Printer Techni- 
cal School of Chicago was on exhibition 
at the Public library at Washington, D. 
C., under the direction of the Interna- 
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tional Typographical Union October 1- 
14. Mounts were so arranged as to 
show progress made by the school. The 
exhibit created quite an interest. 


Elza K. Carnegie, N. Y. state library 
school, 1911-12, has been appointed to 
organize and take charge of the refer- 
ence department at the Wylie av. 
branch of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Commissioner of Education of the 
state of New York is now authorized by 
law to take such measures, make such 
contracts and incur such expense as may 
be necessary to re-establish and enlarge 
the state library, a while ago destroyed by 
fire in the capitol. For this purpose the 
sum of $1,250,000 is provisionally named. 

Howard L, Hughes, A. B., Princeton, 
11, has been elected librarian of the 
public library of Trenton, N. J., to suc- 
ceed Adam J. Strohm. Mr Howard has 
been connected with the public library 
of Trenton in one capacity or another 
since 1902 and for some time has been 
associate reference librarian at Princeton 
university. 

The fifteenth annual report of the 
Canastota (N. Y.) public library ending 
June 30, 1911, shows an increased inter- 
est in all departments of the work, and 
especially in the reference department. 
There are 6906 v. in the library, with a 
circulation of 1572; 1130 registered read- 
ers, with 250 new applications during the 
year. 

The library board have extended the 
territory for free circulation of books 
to the towns of Lenox and Lincoln, which 
will give the farmers library privileges 
which they have not had before. 


The Detroit library board has unani- 
mously appointed Adam J. Strohm of 
Trenton, N, J., to the newly-created posi- 
tion of assistant to the librarian of the 
Detroit public library. His duties will be 
on the administrative side of library 
work. Detroit library is expanding rap- 
idly in various directions. Five Carnegie 
branch buildings are now in progress and 
plans for a new central building will be 
taken up as soon as a site can be secured. 


These matters together with other activi- 
ties of the library put a large load on the 
shoulders of the librarian and caused the 
board to decide to give him an assistant. 
The board looked over the field very 
carefully and made a choice among a con- 
siderable number of candidates. 


Adolph L. Peck, librarian of the Glov- 
ersville (N. Y.) public library since its 
foundation, died at his home in that city 
after a long and painful illness on Oct. 9, 
1QII. 

"his Peck was a native of Austria and 
came to the United States in 1869. He 
was a teacher for 14 years before tak- 
ing up library work. He was the first 
librarian of the library at Gloversville 
and it was through his efforts that the li- 
brary which was at that time a subscrip- 
tion library became the Free public li- 
brary at Gloversville. 

He was a man that was universally 
liked and respected by his fellow workers 
and contributed in no small measure to 
the development of the library as 
an educational factor in the State of New 
York, 

He served as president of the New 
York state library association in 1897 
and 1898 and on various committees of 
that association. He was a welcome lec- 
turer before the State library schools, the 
Chautauqua institute and other library 
gatherings. 


The fourth annual report of the James 
VY. Brown library, Williamsport, Pa., 
notes the chief work in the establishment 
of two stations in outlying districts the 
collections at which are to be permanent 
and additions to which are provided for 
by special funds. 

Additions during year, 2760 v. ; worn- 
outs, etc., 981 v.; on hand, 20,464 v. Cir- 
culation, 109,794 v. (fiction 59 per cent) ; 
increase, 4620 v.; circulation per capita, 
3.44; attendance at lectures and exhibi- 
tions, 5184; reading and reference, 23,- 
118. Receipts, $9948; expenditures, 
$10,034 (books, binding and magazines, 
$2557; salaries, $4933; lectures, $240: 
repairs, etc., $205 ; miscellaneous, $2008). 

The library is supported entirely by an 
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endowment fund supplemented by private 
contributions, and though these are in- 
sufficient to justify it either circulating 
magazines or establishing supplementary 
reading collections in the schools its cir- 
culation per capita is 3.44. 

The annual report of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh, for 1910, records 
a circulation of 1,134,789 v. Over 42,- 
goo v. and 2701 pamphlets were added 
during the year, making the total num- 
ber of books in the library at the close 
of the year 358,732 v. and 23,917 pam- 
phlets. 

According to the census of 1910, the 
population of Pittsburgh was 533,905. 
As these figures of population include 
the North Side, which is served by the 
Carnegie free library of Allegheny, it 
is only fair to deduct the population 
of those wards. This makes the popu- 
lation of Pittsburgh served by this li- 
brary, 401,622. Upon this basis the 
circulation per capita is 2.8. 

The chief event of the year was 
the opening of the Homewood branch. 
The branch opened for circulation on 
March 14, with about 10,000 books. 
About 2000 were added during the 
year, making the total collection, I1,- 
622, During the ten and a half months 
that the branch was open, the circula- 
tion was 141,601, making the average 
circulation for each book between 12 
and 13 times. 

Central 

Rena Richards has resigned as librarian 

of the Public library at Clyde, Ohio. 


Fanny Snyder has been appointed 
librarian of the Public library at Peru, 
Ill. 


Thirteen delivery stations were added 
to the list of branch reading rooms of 
the Chicago public library. 


Kathreen Holdridge, N. Y., ’10, has 
been engaged as temporary cataloger 
at the Iowa state college, Ames, Ia. 


Mrs Mary C. Spencer, who for more 
than 16 years has so ably conducted State 
library affairs in Michigan, was reap- 
pointed October 6. 


The Board of Trustees of the Public 
library at Dayton, Ohio, has been added 
to the Central Council of the social agen- 
cies of that city. 


Marjorie G. Strong of the Wisconsin 
library school has taken a position with 
the Studebaker Corporation library, at 
South Bend, Ind. 


Charlotte Gregory, Drexel, ’11, has 
been appointed as a cataloger on the 
temporary cataloging staff of the New- 
berry library, Chicago. 


Eleanor E. Hawkins, who has been a 
member of the Buffalo public library 
staff for 15 years, took charge of the 
cataloging department of the Public li- 
brary of Kansas City October 1. 


O. E. Norman, Ill. *o9-’10, has _re- 
signed his position in the John Crerar 
library to become librarian of the Peo- 
ple’s Gas Light & Coke Co. library, Chi- 
cago, 

Grace Kelley, Ill. B. L. S. ’03, for 
five years librarian of the Illinois state 
laboratory of natural history, has _re- 
signed to accept a cataloging position in 
the John Crerar library of Chicago. 


Nelle Wilson, Ill. B. L. S. ’10, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
Monticello seminary at Godfrey, IIl., 
to become assistant librarian of the West- 
ern Illinois Normal school library at 
Macomb, Ill. 


Arthur B. Smith, Ill. B. L. S. ’o2, for 
nine years head of the order department 
of the University of California library, 
has resigned that position to become li- 
brarian of the Kansas state agricultural 
college at Manhattan. 


Dr D. K. Pearsons, philanthropist of 
Hinsdale, Ill., who has distributed a large 
fortune of several millions in benefici- 
aries, announces his last gift to be his 
residence and five acres of ground in 
Hinsdale, valued at $35,000, presented to 
that city for library purposes, It is given 
on condition that it be maintained as a 
public library, art gallery and park. This 
gift leaves Dr Pearsons practically with- 
out means, and being in his ninety-second 
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year, with failing health, he expects to 
spend the remainder of his days at the 
Hinsdale sanitarium, which he presented 
to the town sevefal years ago. 


John B. Kaiser, assistant state librarian 
in charge of the legislative reference sec- 
tion of the Texas state library, has re- 
signed to accept the position of assist- 
ant in charge of the Economic depart- 
ment library of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


Annabeile Fraser, librarian, Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., Chicago, in 
addition to her duties as librarian of 
that company, has been appointed 
assistant editor of the “National Elec- 
tric Light association question box,” 
which is published each month in The 
N. E. L. A. Bulletin. 


Ethel Robbins and Nellie Fawcett of 
the Public library staff of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, have been granted leave of absence 
to attend the library school at Madison, 
Wis., during the coming year. Ethelwyn 
Manning, graduate of Smith college and 
of the Pittsburgh training school for Chil- 
dren’s librarians, and Margery Wilson 
are to be in the library this winter. 


F. M. Crunden, librarian emeritus of 
St Louis public library, and a life mem- 
ber of the A. L. A., died at St Luke’s 
hospital Oct. 28. Mr Crunden had been 
ill for five years, but his condition had 
so greatly improved in the last few 
months that the end was unexpected 
when it came. He was engaged in dic- 
tating material for a library text-book 
when he was stricken. 


A beautiful oil painting, “Natural his- 
tory,” by Adam Emory Albright, has 
been presented to the Public library of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, by Ralph Van 
Vechten in memory of his mother, Mrs 
C. D. Van Vechten, who was the founder 
of the free public library of that city. 
The picture has been exhibited in many 
famous gatherings and has been illus- 
trated in several metropolitan newspa- 
pers and art magazines. It is to be hung 
in the children’s room. The picture por- 


trays a fat old snapping turtle headed 
for the water, arrested in his course by 
a stick in the hands of a bare-footed 
boy with abbreviated trousers, torn shirt 
and comfortable old hat. The coloring 
is very beautiful. 


According to the report of Libraian W. 
F. Yust of the Louisville public library, 
652,840 books were issued during the past 
year through the public library; 13,985 
books were added, making a total of 138,- 
667 v. now on the shelves. About 45 per 
cent of all books circulated were drawn 
out by children. There are now six 
branch libraries, and from these during 
the year 251,742 v. were circulated, a gain 
of II per cent over previous year. A 
reference library of more than I1000V. 
has been established. There was an at- 
tendance of 25,835 at the museum, a sub- 
stantial increase. The total cost of main- 
tenance of the main library and branches 
for the year was $64,990. The mem- 
bership of the library staff is 41. 


West 


Elizabeth Wilson, Ill. B. L. S. ’07, has 
been appointed assistant librarian of the 
State Normal school library at Valley 
City, N. D. 


Harriet Imhoff has resigned her posi- 
tion at the Public library at Fargo, N. 
D., and announced her engagement to 
Robert A. Campbell, formerly of the 
California state library. Amy Bossum, 
of the Wisconsin library school, for some 
time in the Superior normal school, suc- 
ceeded Miss Imhoff, at Fargo. 


Clarence W. Sumner, formerly cf 
Earlham college library, Richmond, 
Ind., but for the past four years a 
member of the library staff of the 
University of Missouri, has been 
elected librarian of the State university 
of North Dakota, located at Grand 
Forks, and entered upon his duties 
September 15. The university library 
is the largest library in the state, con- 
tains about 40,000 v., and is housed in a 
pleasant Carnegie building. 
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Pacific Coast 


Bertha Kumli, formerly connected 
with the state library at California, has 
become librarian of the Kern County 
library. 


Katharine B. Judson, N. Y., ’04-5, 
has been engaged as assistant in 
Northwestern history at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 


Maud Osborne, Ill. B. L. S. 1911, has 
been appointed assistant in the reference 
department of the Seattle (Wash.) pub- 
lic library. 


R. A. Campbell, for some time Legis- 
lative librarian of the California state 
library, has resigned his position to be- 
come secretary of the Wisconsin board 
of public affairs, 


The directors of the Public library as- 
sociation of Portland, Ore., have ac- 
cepted an offer of $400,000 for the pres- 
ent property of the main library. The 
Association will purchase an entire block 
and arrange at once to have plans and 
specifications prepared for a new build- 
ing. In the meantime, it has taken a 
lease on the present property for two 
years on a basis of 6 per cent interest. 


Canada 


The announcement of the opening 
of the Municipal reference branch li- 
brary in the city hall of Toronto, Ont., 
is expressed by Librarian Locke as 


follows: 

This is not only a Municipal reference 
library which will be a clearing house for 
information on municipal affairs, but it is a pub- 
lic library, and open to all citizens as a down- 
town reference library for business men. In 
it will be found general reference books— 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, hand books, trade 
directories, consular trade reports, etc.; the 
reports of other cities of this country and 
abroad; the latest books dealing with the 
tlevelopment of municipal government and 
the progress of all sciences necessary to 
greater efficiency in the various departments 
of civic effort; periodicals dealing with mu- 
nicipal affairs. The resources of the great 
reference library on College st. will be at 
the disposal of persons making enquiries at 
the municipal branch in so far as telephone 
communication and expert assistance can 
avail, 


Foreign 


The Conde de las Navas, librarian 
of the King of Spain, has. begun the 
publication of an extensive work de- 
voted to a history of the royal libraries 
of Spain. 


Father Franz Ehrle, S. J., the dis- 
tinguished prefect of the Vatican li- 
brary, is about to retire. He will be 
succeeded by Mgr. Achille Ratti, pre- 
fect of the Ambrosian library at Milan. 


John Elliot, for over 40 years li- 
brarian of Wolverhampton, Eng., died 
there recently in his eightieth year. 
He was a pioneer of evening schools 
and technical classes, and was prom- 
inently indentified with the free li- 
brary movement throughout England. 
He invented the Elliot indicator used 
in the distribution of books. 


The extension throughout New 
Zealand of the system of school and trav- 
eling libraries, which has proved so pop- 
ular and beneficial in England and the 
United States, is being actively agitated 
by leaders in library work in that coun- 
try. In a lecture delivered at the 
Training college, Auckland, June 27, 
i911, Mr T. W. Leys, president of the 
Libraries association of New Zealand, 
presented to the students of that in- 
stitution the great need for such exten- 
sion of library work in New Zealand, 
also suggesting ways and means. by 
which it might be made feasible. By 
outlining the methods followed in 
Seattle, Buffalo, Braddock (Pennsyl- 
vania), and Boston, in this country, 
and by quoting from Mr Dana a brief 
statement of the work done by Ameri- 
can libraries for public schools, Mr 
Leys so aroused the interest of coun- 
try teachers and library workers that 
their subsequent inquiries for further 
information upon the subject have led 
to the issuing of a printed synopsis of 
his lecture, to which has been added 
a tabulated estimate of the cost of 
establishing the system in New Zea- 
land and statements upon the sub- 
ject from the Hon. George Fowlds, 
minister of education, and Mr G. Hog- 
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ben, M. A., inspector-general of 
schools. The latter has made a care- 


ful study of the working of the sys- 
tem of school libraries in the state of 
New York, and presents some of the 
results of his investigation. 


Interesting Things in Print 


The East Orange (N. J.) public li- 
brary and the children’s room of the 
Pratt Institute free library have pub- 
ilshed a series of lists for the eight 
school grades, answering the inquiry, 
adopted as the designation of the series, 
“What shall we read now?” The books 
suggested are intended for children from 
the ages of six to fourteen, and it is 
hoped that the lists may be. useful to 
those interested in children’s reading. 
They are annotated, and the publisher 
and price of the most desirable edition 
of each book is given. Copies of the 
lists may be obtained free by applying 
to either the East Orange public library, 
East Orange, N. J., or to the Pratt In- 
stitute free library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The library of the New York school 
of philanthropy began on October 1 
the regular publication of bibliographi- 
cal bulletins on social subjects. The 
first bulletin on “Farm colonies for 
vagrants” contains a list of the best 
books and periodical articles on this 
subject, carefully selected and anno- 
tated. As the act for establishing a 
farm colony in the state of New York 
was but recently passed, the biblio- 
graphy is most timely. Nor will it be 
of interest only in New York, for the 
problem is country-wide, and other 
states are advocating the establish- 
ment of such farms or have already 
put the plan into operation. The en- 
deavor will be to make the bulletin 
of real service to social workers, and 
suggestions for increasing its useful- 
ness will be appreciated. The next 
bulletin will be on “Vocational guid- 
ance.” Social workers may receive 
the bibliographies regularly every 
mouth as issued by sending a request 
for the same to Library of the New 
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York school of philanthropy, 1o5 East 
Twenty-second st., New York city. 


Magazines for Sale 


Nature, from the beginning, 13 v., November, 
1869—April, 1876. 

Popti'ar Science, from the beginning, 26 v. 
and supplements, May, 1872—April, 1885. 

Appleton’s, from the beginning, 15 v., April, 
1869—June, 1876. 

Atlantic, from the beginning, 75 v., to date; 
from November, 1857—1895, bound. 

Harper’s Magazine, 91v., from beginning, 
June, 1850—November, 1895. 

Scribner’s Monthly and Century, from be- 
ginning, 48 v., 1870—April, 1894. 

Scribner’s Magazine, from beginning, 14 v., 
1887—1894, complete. 

Review of Reviews, 13 v., beginning at 4th v., 
1891, through Vol, 16, 1897. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, from be- 
ginning 9v., 1886-1894. 

The New Englander and Yale R., 3 v., from 
beginning, 1886—1887. 

The English Historical Review, from begin- 
ning, 4v., 1886-1889. 

The Annals of the American Academy, from 
the beginning, 4 v., 1890-1893. 

—* 3v., from the beginning, 1880- 
1883. 

Forum, 17v., from the beginning, 1886-1894. 

Andover Review, 19 v., from beginning, 1884, 
through Vol. 19, 1893. 

Princeton, from beginning, 15 v., 1879-1883, 
beginning New Princeton, 1886, through 1888, 
1882, 1883 and 1884 each year bound in rv.; 
no 1885. 

International Review, from beginning, 1874 
through 1883, 14 v. 

Address Dr Josephine Millegan, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 








Position wanted—By a young woman 
who has had experience in book-mending 
with a binder in a library. Temporary 
work considered. Address 

Miss TILLINGHAST, 
27 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Wanted—Gentleman or lady (middle- 
age), acquainted with librarians and 
library work, to travel within 7oo miles 
of New York. Salary, $60 a month, com- 
mission and traveling expenses paid. 
Permanent position open for the right 
person, In replying, state full particu- 
lars. Give references. Address L. D., 
care Pusiic Lipraries, 37 S. Wabash 
av., Chicago. 
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LIBRARY 
DEPARTMENT 


with its many years of experience, together with 
our unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, 
combine to make a library service of unequaled 
efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, 
expeditiously and accurately by us, and find our 
prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence 
from librarians not acquainted with our facilities 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


218-224 S. Wabash Avenue and 330-352 E. Ohio Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Book-stacks, charging desk and all furniture and equipment designed and made by Library Bureau 
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ili 








Library furniture properly installed at the 
outset need never be renewed. Library Bureau 
equipment, combining as it does refinement in 
design and mechanical skill in construction with 
complete technical knowledge of requirements, 
not only adds to the beauty of the library, but 
also to the convenience and facility of its ad- 
ministration. 

When the entire work of furnishing the 
library is entrusted to us, perfect suitability and 


harmony of design are assured. 


Library Bureau 


Boston Chicago New York 
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‘OPENING OF FIFTH YE@R OF LIBRARY BOOKBINDING SCHOOL 


I shall reopen on December 2nd, 1911, for the 5th year, my School for Library Bookbinding and 
: Mending, for Library emplcyees only. 
No instruction by mail or to the trade. Classes will be held on Saturday afternoons from 2:30 
' until 5 o’clock. Special arrangements for pupils living at a distance. Send for particulars 
have made library bookbinding a study for nearly 30 years, and have worked with some of the 
; best book binders in Europe and America, and I personally supervise all my work. 
Librarians and library assistants are cordially invited to visit my new fire-proof Library Bindery, 
see the process of putting on my patent flexible overcasting, note all the steps in binding and the 
! materials used, and convince themselves that my work is done by skilled binders, with best materials. 
The leather I use for library binding is acid free, and made oe * gal forme. To show my work 
; I will rebind (free of charge) two volumes, 12 mos., if sent me prep 
Catalogues of new and slightly used books, rebound in my caus. published regularly. Ask for 


price list. 
WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 
i BINDER FOR THE NEWARK, N. J., FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
, Cor. Chester Ave. and Oraton St. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














“Librarians should add The Dial to their 
list of things which must be read regu- 


: larly. Its editorials, reviews, and com- From 

' munications are particularly good. The ‘ec ° ° ° 99 
_ spirit of its literary criticism is whole- Public Libraries 

{ some and sane and librarians will find Chicago 


this spirit helpful in acquiring a proper 
sense of the evaluation of literature.”’ 


Specimen copies sent free on request. |THE DIAL CO., 410 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 




















FINE INKS 4*> ADHESIVES ren 
For those who KNOW Decimal Classification 


Edition 7, 1911 


Price net, both tables and 
index: cloth, $6; full flexible 
persian, or Chivers duroflexil, 
ii icin $7; full flexible turkey, red 
gilt, $8. Postage, 36 cents. 


Drawing Inks 
pore eer ok Index alone: cloth, $3; full 
i Tauri Mucit j i j 
H i g gi n s’ Taurine Mucitage persian, or Chivers durvflexil, 

Drawing Board Paste $4. Postage 22 cents. 

Liquid Paste : 

Ofiice Paste 





‘ . DS prose ae Etc. To be had at all Library 
re the Finest and Best Inks an esives 
Emancipate yourself from the us* of corrosive and ill- Bureau branches. Address 
smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Higgins all mail orders direct to pub- 
Inks a ere ie = a pager ii h 
° . ut up, 
wikeal 20 elbcions. Sian = apullly d ee Ishers 


for library use. 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. FOREST PRESS 


(Branches: Chicago. London) . 
271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. Lake Placid Club Essex Co. N. Y. 
8 
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London: ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 
24 Bedford St., Strand 27-29 West 23d St. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on the 
most favorable terms. 

We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 
that of any other concern in the trade. 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanemaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

a By EXTANT is here or will be secured if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 


“JOHN WANAMAKER 











American Library Association 


Publishing Board 
78 EAST WASHINGTON ST. - - CHICAGO 


LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR A DICTIONARY CATALOGUE. New edition, thoroughly revised. 
Edited by Mary J. Briggs. Three times material of previous edition. Cloth, reinforced, $2.50, 
carriage prepaid. 


A. L. A. INDEX TO GENERAL LITERATURE. Edited by W. I. Fletcher. This very valuable Index, 
eon over 5,000 volumes, has been out of print for two years. Cloth, reinforced, $6 (postage 
40 cents 


A. L. A. MANUAL OF LIBRARY ECONOMY. The following chapters are printed each as a aes 
pamphlet. Price, 10 cents each; 50 or more, 4 cents each: 


1. American Library History. By C. K. Bolton. 
2. Library of Congress. By W. W. Bishop. 
4. College and University Library. By J. I. Wyer, Jr. 
15. Branch Libraries and Other Distributing Agencies. By Linda A. Eastman. 
17. Order and Accession Department. By F. F. Hopper. 
20. Shelf Department. By Josephine A. Rathbone. 
22. Reference Department. By E. C. Richardson. 
26. Bookbinding. By A. L. Bailey. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST. Vol. 7. Paper, 10 cents. 
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To Investors Seeking 
Safety and 6% 


We offer a sound First Mortgage 6% bond investment, safe- 
guarded, fivefold by the following excellent features: 


1st. The security represents an actual invest- 
ment of nearly four times the amount of 
the bond issue and is rapidly increasing 
in value. 


2nd. The stockholders have an actual invest- 
ment in the property behind the bonds 
of more than two and one-half times 
the issue. 


3rd. The Company’s present net earnings show 
a large margin Over principal and in- 
terest requirements. 


4th. The management and ownership are in 
strong and thoroughly experienced 
hands. 


5th. The mortgage contains sinking fund pro- 
visions which will more than meet the 
requirements of these bonds. 


These bonds are serial, maturing in from six months to ten 
vears, and the margin of security will steadily increase. 


Ask for Circular No. 734 M. 


Peabody; Houghfeling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 

































